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Gardens 


BY F. INIGO THOMAS. 
[A Paper read at the Royal Institute of British Architects on Wednesday, 14 April 1926.| 


T the Institute I fear you are accustomed 
Ae listen to lectures of a very academic 

nature, and that is a character which I 
should find it difficult to import into any address 
of mine, so should it prove to be slight in the 
matter of history, and rather discursive, I must 
crave your indulgence. I find, too, that since I last 
read a paper on the lay-out of grounds some 
twenty-five years ago, many of the slides have been 
lost or mislaid, and we shall have to make the most 
of those that have survived. 

Now, the subject on which I have been asked 
to speak to you is “‘ Gardens,” but I must hasten 
to explain that I accepted the title with a slight 
feeling of protest, as it seems to me to imply 
something rather apart from architecture, a point 
of view which is to blame for much that is dull in 
the surroundings of nineteenth century country 
houses. 

I cannot picture to myself a garden, in its true 
sense, divorced from the building to which it 
belongs. There is something lacking in the 
County Council garden in a London park. One 
ought, of course, to be thankful that it may afford 
pleasure to so many folk, but somehow that is not 
very satisfying. The fact is, we all have a stronger 
individual than civic sense, and we are conscious 


Oo 2 


that what is public property is often the property 
of none. Gardens, in their right place round the 
house of the owner, spring into life and being ; 
they grow to bear the impress of loving care 
and form the background of many fond memories. 

They should, of course, be proportioned to the 
size of the house, which will probably connote 
the length of purse and the leisure of the owner. 
There is just as much sense of fitness in the cot- 
tager’s plot as there is in the broader schemes of the 
country magnate. 

So, to my thinking, a home should be an archi- 
tectural conception of which the gardens really 
form a part. The several enclosures are the open 
air apartments in the making, and they should be 
studied from several points of view. 

Sun, shelter and shade, both for human and 
vegetable occupants, should be the first considera- 
tion; then the prospect from each individual 
window ; and, lastly, the views of the house from the 
gardens and effects to be obtained in the grounds 
themselves. All purely esthetic considerations 
should be put to the simple test of picture com- 
position, and if the massing of the ultimate effect 
is not felt likely to be good, steps should be taken to 
correct it. 

The means at hand for obtaining results are 
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manifold. There is good spacing, change of level, 
and enclosure either by living things or masonry. 
There is massing of trees for big shadows and 
broad expanse of turf for sunlight, and there are 
flowers in beds, borders and walls for colour. Let 
the guiding principle be to create, with a reason- 
able element of time, such foregrounds, middle 
distances and backgrounds as would delight a 
painter. If you do this I think you will have suc- 
ceeded. 

I. say “‘ succeeded,” but: perhaps one should 
rather say that to prescribe them is all the architect 
is able to do. For to design the garden is one thing, 
and to garden it so as to obtain the desired effect 
is another. The latter naturally falls to the occu- 
pants to do throughout the seasons and does not 
come to fruition till long after the designer is gone 
and forgotten. Without the guiding mind the ele- 
ment of time may be useless or worse, but all we 
designers can do is to throw our bread upon the 
waters. 

Architects should, of course, be fairly competent 
painters and something of sculptors. I have no 
doubt that in the present day they are all of them 
both. I seem to recall a time when members of 
this Institute and even Academicians acquired 
merit in borrowed Walcot plumes at Burlington 
House, but doubtless such things are of the past, and 
all of you now being masters of the brush will 
agree with my view that the outdoor portion of 
an architectural scheme is primarily a painter’s 
problem. 

If that is conceded, the artist should surely be 
left to select the materials for his picture, and 
among painters the biggest men have generally 
been content with very few pigments. Now, the 
pigments of the garden designer are trees and 
shrubs, flowers and creepers, and of all of these the 
nurseryman’s catalogue contains a terrible variety. 
I doubt whether for the painter the colourman’s 
list has half such terrors. But then, no sitter insists 
on setting the painter’s palette—a situation from 
which the garden designer does not so easily 
escape ! 

Since these remarks of mine are mainly ad- 
dressed to the students among you rather than to 
those of mature experience, it may not be out of 
place here to refer to the practical methods of 
carrying such works into execution. I can, of 
course, speak only of my own experience, and that 
of necessity ceased with the outbreak of war. 














After seeing the place the first thing I did was 
to make a series of sketch forecasts in oil of the 
ultimate effect. ‘The impatient client invariab]\ 
broke in on these before they were finished, and 
one of two things occurred. If his enthusiasm 
was great and his bank balance small he would 
hurry me on to the next stage. If, on the other hand, 
he was wealthy he would probably decide at once 
that the suggestions went well beyond his means 
and it was useless to proceed. Hence these fore- 
casts of mine never got carried very far. 

The next stage was a careful survey and then a 
drawing to small scale of the whole scheme. This 
was made solely for discussion, and I insisted on 
being allowed to finish it as I thought it ought to be. 
It was mounted on a stretcher and framed for 
hanging in the house as a guide for the next | 
generation in carrying on the scheme which per- 
haps the present would leave uncompleted. In the 
past such schemes were.seldom finished under 
one owner. In course of discussion this might be, 
and generally was, departed from in many re- 
spects. 

From that stage onwards I think the drawings 
were much the same as for ordinary building, but 
I have gone into this point rather more fully in a 
little book, Keystones of Building, which you have 
in the Library. 

This outside work was generally done with ap- 
proximate estimates based on a schedule and 
measured as the work proceeded, a system that 
proved more elastic than contract. 

Having very briefly sketched how I think we 
ought to set about garden-making, it may be well 
to glance back into the past to see how our for- 
bears dealt with them. In the middle ages neces- 
sities of defence argued small enclosures, but as 
times became more settled gardens enlarged their 
borders, and I have no doubt that an airman’s 
view of England, say in the time of Elizabeth, 
would have shown a pretty pattern of places small 
and great scattered over the land. 

I have never come across an early survey show- 
ing more than enclosures of English gardens, but 
Dutch engravers were painstaking folk, and here 
is a map of part of Holland in which the design 
of the gardens is given in some detail. 

For England we have the bird’s-eye views of 
Kyp and Knyffe in the time of William and Mary, 
but these are not quite surveys. A good example 
is the view of Hampton Court before the Bushey 
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Park approach, which was never completed, was 
planned by Sir Christopher Wren. 


Another from the Netherlands shows how 
markedly the foreign schemes were laid out on a 
dominating centre line, a system that was rather 
less rigidly followed in England, at any rate in the 
earlier instances. 

A typical example of an English lay-out is to be 
found in Drayton, near Kettering. 

The various courts, of no great size, are nestled 
round the building on three fronts, and there is no 
attempt to make the scheme symmetrical on either 
side of the main centre or backbone, as was done 
in the Dutch engraving we saw just now. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century 
over Europe generally the size of lay-out schemes 
increased apace. Not only was this noticeable in 
the gardens themselves, but especially in the 
groves and approaches. In England we were 
comparatively modest, but the complete lay-out 
of Badminton measured nine miles across, and this 
was one of many. ‘The acreage of the Versailles 
gardens must be enormous, and I am told that at 
the seat of the Bariatinski family in the Crimea 
there are 15 miles to cover from the house to the 
lodge gates ! 

It is hardly surprising that owners found them- 
selves unable to keep up places of such magnifi- 
cence, and in their decaying splendour they easily 
aroused the ridicule of the rather cheap wits of 
the day. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the tide 
had turned against all schemes of stately form. 
The catchwords of the day were ‘“‘ Nature” and 
‘‘ Landscape,” and the chief professor of the new 
cult was ‘‘ Capability’ Brown. He was followed 
by Humphry Repton and Sir Uvedale Price. 
In Repton’s book he always seems to me to be 
in trouble with laboured é¢xplanations because he 
never quite knew what he meant himself. I fancy 
this was characteristic of the whole group, but 
they were allowed large sums to spend and they 
certainly altered the face of the country in the 
vicinity of many large houses. 

Probably the chief recommendation of their 
method was that when done it could all be left 
to nature and the bill for upkeep avoided. 

If the mantle of these men may be said to have 
fallen on anyone, it was on the shoulders of a 
genial uncle of my own who in the forties of last 
century gave up fox-hunting for laying out the 
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places of country gentlefolk in the prevailing 
“landscape” manner. Forty years later, while 
he was still at work, I came down from Oxford 
to learn architecture with the late Mr. Bodley, 
living the while with the aforesaid uncle. 

Architectural study soon made plain what was 
wrong with our buildings. The landscape method 
was denying them their proper surroundings. I 
found this view was strongly shared by Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, as he then was, and we set 
to work on “ The Formal Garden in England ” 
in the hope of effecting reform. At that time only 
scattered knowledge existed of surviving remains 
of the older method, so a good deal of travelling 
about the country was entailed in finding them. 

By 1892 the book was published and the storm 
of criticism it raised in the horticulturist camp was 
remarkable. ‘The issue might almost have been 
Free Trade and Protection. The battle raged in 
the press for a year or two, and then the Edinburgh 
Review summed up the pros and cons in an able 
article which on the whole decided in favour of 
formality and the architects’ contention. 

Shortly after this | was reading a paper on the 
subject to the Art Workers’ Guild, and among the 
audience was the owner of Country Life. He came 
to me afterwards and said he had decided to bring 
out an English country house and grounds every 
week in his paper. ‘This series has been a feature 
of Country Life ever since, and I venture to think 
it has exerted a very strong influence in the return 
to the old English way of laying out grounds. It 
has also kept us so well abreast of contemporary 
work in this direction that I feel relieved of the 
need to refer to that this evening. 

The later phase of the landscape period devoted 
much attention to the “ specimen” tree. Given 
a long enough name or exotic appearance, it 
inevitably invaded the precincts and claimed a 
position it should never have had. The photo- 
graph on page shows a couple obscuring the 
terrace steps at Fountains Hall, a building which 
happily retains its identity though most of the 
garden has gone. 

Forest trees in the garden proper should be a 
matter of careful consideration. If they already 
exist on the ground to be treated I think we should 
be careful how we eliminate them and scheme so 
as to keep the best. By the best I do not neces- 
sarily mean the most symmetrical. A distorted 
tree is often best for shade and its masses may fall 
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in the right places for picture making. On fresh, 
unplanted ground they should, broadly speaking, 
be kept beyond the walls, as the formation of 
background is their main function and shade they 
will naturally give as the sun goes round. 

There have been suggestions of late to border 
the new arterial roads with a varied assortment of 
trees. But surely what is required is a regiment, 
not a rabble—sections of beech, sections of 
elm and so forth, according to the nature of the 
soil the road is traversing. By any other method 
no uniformity of size or breadth of colour effect 
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is possible. ‘The Araucaria, for instance, is only 
in place at Kew. ‘The fine approach to the town 
of Henley from Nettlebed is one which I think we 
might well take as a precedent for the new roads. 

I have sometimes thought that in English 
gardens more might have been made of falling 
water than has been done in the past. Running 
streams were occasionally introduced as at Beal in 
Scotland, Littlecote and elsewhere with moderate 
effect, but more pains were generally taken with 
sheets of placid water as at Melbourne, or ona 
grander scale at Hampton Court and Wrest. 

At Studley Royal a scheme of canals and pools 
conceived on a generous scale, but with no par- 
ticular reference to any building, was made to 
fill a valley of great natural beauty. It was one of 
the last efforts of the old dying formalism and 
seems a good example of what to avoid in similar 
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circumstances and surroundings. Certainly the 
valley untouched would have been a more suitable 
approach to the ruins of the abbey. 

In a new garden the texture of any walling 
there may be is a point of importance, and it 
should not have to wait for creepers before it is 
interesting. With intelligent workmen it should 
not be difficult to get good walling of varied 
texture in the present day. I used to make them 
build some walling dry till they had got the notion, 
and I daresay others have done the same. 

Let us now have a look at a few Italian gardens. 

And perhaps I should explain here that some 
thirty years ago I made an attempt to compile 
a book of Italian surveys, but the publishers saw 
no sale for it at the time and the work was aban- 
doned. ‘The same task has recently been under- 
taken—and incidentally been much better done 
by Messrs. Shepherd and Jellicoe, whom I must 
take this opportunity to congratulate most heartily 
should they happen to be present this evening. 

One cannot pass the lake of Como without just 
noting this fairylike approach to an island garden, 
but the first I stayed to survey was that at Sampier- 
darena near Genoa, which the municipality had 
lately taken over for public use. It was a sym- 
metrical scheme by Galeazzo Alessi, and the only 
view I have to show of it is this of the wall- 
fountain below the terrace. 

Cetinale, near Siena, was the next. All that 
survives of this scheme is the backbone, and that 
is a fairly long one. There is a mysterious spot 
in the course of it bordered with Chigi ancestors, 
and possibly a longer search would have revealed 
other scattered features. 

There were certain schemes at Frascati which | 
had it in mind to visit, and though I believe there 
was even then some sort of a railroad there I 
felt this was not the kind of quest to be pursued 
in that way. So I bargained for a donkey in the 
fig-market at Rome and set out with bags and a 
camera on his patient back. But of that presently. 

With what remains at Rome Messrs. Shepherd 
and Jellicoe have dealt pretty fully, but among the 
slides I find one or two details which I do not 
remember their giving and will show them accord- 
ingly. The first is a grotto arrangement in marble 
at the Villa di Papa Giulio attributed to Vignola, 
and the second a wall-fountain at the Villa Madama. 
(An English solution of a similar problem is the 
little fountain at Hampton Court.) 
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I also came across a slide of the Bosco Parrasio 
showing the alfresco school and a plan of the 
approach which at that time was so overgrown as 
to be very difficult to survey. A plan and section 
of this is given in Shepherd and Jellicoe. ‘They 
also give particulars of the Casino del Papa in the 
Vatican gardens which at the time I speak of was 
rather difficult of access. 

So good are the surveys and photographs in the 
book I have mentioned that I wish the authors 
were giving this part of my lecture themselves. 
It is possible, however, that in the interval of time 
some details may have disappeared. It should also 
be understood that, as I was surveying single- 


handed, I cannot vouch for the same degree of 


accuracy which they have probably attained. 

So much for Rome, and now we are free to set 
out for Frascati with the donkey. Having covered 
the twelve miles of Campagna and stabled him 
at an inn where the wine is Falernian, we can 
ramble over some of the villas on the hillside 
towards Rome. The first I visited was the Torlonia. 

Not far from this is the Aldobrandini, of which 
my survey was never completely drawn out and 
the pencil work appears to have faded, but perhaps 
there is sufficient to forma guide. Here the centre 
line is very marked from the entrance at the foot 
of the hill to the source of the water scheme in the 
woods above. 

Further to the left, with Rome behind us, there 
is another large villa, the Mondragone. ‘This is 
boldly raised on a terrace some fifty feet above the 
olive groves, and at four points in the balustrade 
rise massive stone columns bearing crosses at the 
summit. ‘The main block of the building on the 
terrace is as high as the columns, and I found that 
two at least of these were chimneys for the vaulted 
kitchens beneath. There are enclosed gardens in 
the courts at higher levels, but no fine cascade as at 
the Torlonia. 

Of the Villa d’Este at Tivoli even my survey has 
disappeared, but I cannot imagine it was ever a very 
satisfactory scheme. Pirro Ligorio is said to have 
been the designer, and rather than reduce the 
number of his architectural features he used the 
cheapest and roughest of materials, except in one 
long range of fountain jets where delicate reliefs 
in gesso decorate every niche. 

Of this scheme about half is on the flat and the 
rest on a fairly steep slope with the Palace at the 
top. Merlins scream joyously as they swoop from 
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the putlog holes to the tree tops, but dankness and 
desolation reign in the gardens, and even the fame 
of the cypresses was not sufficient in my case to 
raise any marked enthusiasm. 

The Villa Lante at Bagnaia is another matter. 
The prattle of fountains among fanciful architec- 
ture and colour is the keynote of the place. It is 
characteristic of Vignola in holiday mood, and 
when I saw it was still inhabited by the Duke of 
Lante and his family, who, unlike most Italian 
aristocrats, lived on his estate and farmed it well. 
The first court you enter by stairs from the village 
square is the parterre. 

On leaving the Villa Lante it was decided for 
some mysterious reason that I should be accom- 
panied to Caprarola by a farmer returning from 
Bagnaia to that place, so we rode into the mountains 
together. The reason turned out to be brigands, 
and how we fell in with them and got away is 
another story. 

Caprarola is a pentagonal castle round a circular 
court, and though I think it belonged to the Prince 
of Naples at that time it was inhabited by a German 
professor who objected to anyone in the gardens. 

Vignola designed the whole: more massively 
than the Lante and a thought more gravely; but 
since I could only view the gardens from the win- 
dows I have no photographs to show. He seemed to 
have introduced an idea somewhat similar to the 
Catena at the Lante for a cascade, and there were 
fine terminal figures on the terrace overlooking the 
gardens. 

Now for a glimpse at Sicily. You may pass many 
a place there which has seen better days, but now 
all that remains is the forecourt or perhaps an 
isolated temple among the lemon groves. 

At Bagheria, however, there are some schemes 
of the Baroque period which claim attention it 
only for their eccentricity. The Villa Valguanera 
seems to have had gardens extending up the hill to 
the terrace, but the house now lies stranded below 
with its ch:racteristic oval forecourt surrounded 
by lodgings for guests, who took their meals at the 
big house cross th2 court. 

The Vil'a Gamberaija is not far from the Villa 
Valguanera. There is nothing grave about the 
entrance, the house itself, or the garden courts. 

To return to general principles, it has sometimes 
struck me that a certain relation exists between 
loggias or cloisters and groves or avenues. The first 
mark the passing from covered blocks to open air, 
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and the second from enclosures to open country. 
‘lo a certain degree too they depend on the same 
characteristics in massing. When planning for 
archi.ectural effect in a building we naturally 
strive to obtain a certain alternation of light and 
shade. Glimpses one gets of the courts in foreign 
towns are rich in this quality, and it is one that 
admits of infinite variety when introduced in 
gardens and groves. 
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They are painters’ effects, but obtained by the 
architect with the help of the gardener. 

There is no time to discuss all the architectural 
embellishments that lent a finish to these old 
gardens, but entrances from one enclosure to the 
next were generally treated as a feature. ‘There are 
several by Inigo Jones in the Physic Garden at 
Oxford, and there is one on page 437 from an old 
garden near Bayeux. 

For vases and figures lead was as freely used in 


the North as bronze or marble was in the South of 


Europe. 
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In the plain of Milan richly decorated clay pots 
of great size are often met with. They are still 
made, or were before the War, and would probably 
be worth importing here as their cost was trifling. 

So much for the past. ‘To recent work I have not 
felt it necessary to refer for reasons already stated. 
And as to the future, what forecast can we make 
of that ? 

Well—when the coal dispute is settled, when the 
League of Nations is again a happy party, when 
Moscow has ceased from propaganda and China 
from British boycott—then, perhaps, the outside 
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world may begin once more to buy our British 
goods. 

Surplus funds, a cultivated aristocracy, security 
of tenure and electric power are, I feel sure, all that 
is wanted for old England to blossom out again with 
garden schemes equal to any she has known in 
the past. And when that time arrives I have no 
doubt whatever that the genius and energy to carry 
them out is ranged in the seats before me. 

On this note of confident optimism I will, with 
your permission, bring my remarks to a close. 
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The Stone Decay and Preservation of Ancient Buildings 
BY PROFESSOR A. P. LAURIE 


No. 


A few months ago I was asked to examine a remark- 
able case of rapid stone decay. 

The walls of the building—a ruined priory—had 
stood up against wind and weather for hundreds of 
years. A part of the building had been repointed some 
twelve years ago, and since then the decay of the stone 
in the repointed portion had advanced so rapidly that 
in some cases the stone had receded as much as an inch, 
the mortar standing out in ridges. 

On examination it was evident that the decay in 
every case was beginning next the mortar, the source of 
the mischief lying in the mortar itself. 

In a paper published by the Society of Chemical 
Industry I have already described two examples of 
the infection of stone from mortar, one at Elgin Cathe- 
dral and the other at Durham Cathedral. Elgin Cathe- 
dral is built of a native sandstone consisting of grains of 
quartz united by a silica cement, and does not contain 
more than } per cent. of lime, and yet the surface of 
the stone is being broken up by sulphate of lime 
crystals, the sulphate of lime being present to some 
2 or 3 per cent. 

The source of the sulphuric acid we know only too 
well. It comes from the burning sulphur in ‘coal, 
But if the stone had remained in its natural purity 
the rain containing the sulphuric acid could have 
soaked into and been washed out of the stone again 
with little injury, if it had not been caught and trapped 
by the lime to form sulphate of lime crystals. The 
only possible source of the lime could be the mortar 
used in pointing the building. Lime in solution, or 
lime salts, was probably being absorbed into the stone 
and meeting the sulphuric acid in the rain and com- 
bining with it to form sulphate of lime crystals. 

These results were evidently of very serious import- 
ance at a time when so much repointing of old buildings 
is being done. 

In the case of Durham Cathedral in one corner, 
where, for many years, a stove had poured forth smoke 


and acids, the stone was covered with white bunches of 


crystals of sulphate of magnesia, the source of the 
magnesia being the mortar for which a magnesium 
limestone had been used. 

It was on account of these results that I was asked to 
examine the old priory where such rapid decay was 
taking place. 

At the same time I was asked to report on the brick 
decay taking place in a large building erected outside 
London some thirty years ago. Here the bricks were 


in some cases decaying very rapidly, while some 
general decay was fairly universal over most of the wall 
surface. An analysis of a portion of the brick, taken 
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from the heart of the brick, only showed some } pe 


cent. of lime soluble in strong boiling acids, yet some 
of the brick scale which was crumbling off contained 
as much as 23 per cent. of sulphate of lime. Here, 
again, the only possible source of the lime must be the 
lime in the mortar used in the building. 

An analysis of borings taken in the face of the brick 
confirmed this. Sulphate of lime was found to be 
present in all the borings, but the borings next the 
edges of the brick and nearest the mortar showed an 
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excess of lime present beyond that required to form 
sulphate of lime. Lime was evidently being drawn into 
the brick from the mortar quicker than it was being 
used up by combining with sulphuric acid in the air 
and in the rain. In this case also the brick, consisting 
as it did of nearly pure clay, would have resisted fer 
long the action of the sulphuric acid if it had not been 
for the supply of lime from the mortar resulting in the 
formation and crystallisation of sulphate of lime. 

Here then we have examples both in brick and 
sandstone buildings of the source of the decay being 
due to infection from the mortar. 

Let us, before going further, ask in what form the 
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lime is able to penetrate into the brick. In the first 
place where the mortar is fresh and for many years 
afterwards it contains slaked lime which we know is 
slightly soluble in water. Some are under the mistaken 
idea that the danger of dissolving out lime can be 
removed by using cement. Portland cement, a year 
after it has been set, if ground into powder and shaken 
up with water at once yields ‘a solution of lime, and by 
repeated treatment lime can be removed in solution 
amounting to 25 per cent. of the total weight of the 
cement. In course of time the lime in the mortar or 
cement is converted into carbonate of lime which is 
insoluble in water. But the rain contains two solvents, 
carbonic acid and sulphuric acid, and the soaking into 
the mortar and coming into contact with the mortar 
by soaking through the brick will form two slightly 
soluble compounds, sulphate of lime and bicarbonate of 
lime, and it is probably these compounds of lime 
which pass into the brick. Of these the sulphate of lime 
is by far the more abundant and most important, but 
the excess of lime near the edge of the brick is probably 
due to bicarbonate of lime. 

Before going further I wish to return to the decaying 
stone of the old priory which I have already mentioned. 

Ug to now we have been dealing with either a brick 
of pure clay or a sandstone consisting of quartz bound 
by silica. But in many cases the binding material of 
the quartz particles of the sandstone consists of car- 
bonate of lime crystallised in the form known as calcite. 
Such a sandstone is readily attacked by acid containing 
as it does its own element of destruction, as by the dis- 
solving of the calcite in the acid the stone is disinte- 
grated and falls to pieces. 

Of such a stone is the old priory built, and, conse- 
quently, as it is only a few miles from a large town, the 
surface of the stone contains sulphate of lime crystals, 
and its slow decay is to be expected. 

What then is the part played by the mortar in this 
special case ? 

The reply is that the mortar in this case was found to 
contain common salt which was percolating into the 
stone. This is clearly shown by an analysis of the 
mortar, and a boring into the decaying stone near the 
mortar and a boring into the stone near the middle. 
The percentage of salt is higher in the mortar; is next 
highest in the stone nearest the mortar and is least 
in the centre of the stone. Moreover the analysis shows 
that while a drill into the surface of the stone near the 
centre shows that along with the sulphate of lime and 
salt the stone still contains a considerable quantity of 
unaltered calcite, near the edges close to the mortar 
the calcite has almost entirely disappeared. To the 
attack of the sulphuric acid in the rain, which would 
affect the whole surface of the stone equally, is added the 
salt which is percolating in from the mortar. 

What part, then, is the salt playing ? 
It is evidently assisting in some way, hastening the 
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destruction of the calcite, but in what way? This can be 
answered by a very simple experiment. If we crush up 
roughly some calcite crystals and pour dilute sulphuric 
acid on them there is, for an instant, a rapid attack 
which is shown by the rush of carbonic acid gas bubbles 
rising from the calcite crystals, but this almost instantly 
ceases and only an occasional bubble rises showing 
the attack of the acid to be very slow. This is due to the 
coating of sulphate of lime formed over the crystals 
which protects them from the acid, like a varnish. If 
we now add a few drops of the salt solution at once the 
coating of sulphate of lime is broken up and a violent 
attack begins and is continued till the acid is exhausted 
or the crystals are dissolved. Into the reason for this, 
obvious to a chemist, I need not enter. It is sufficient 
for our purpose that the salt stimulates the action of the 
sulphuric acid and hastens the destruction of the 
stone. 

The source of the salt in the mortar in this particular 
building is somewhat obscure. It is not clear whether 
it is due to the use of a sand containing salt or due to the 
situation of the building, close to a tidal river, the salt 
possibly rising by capillary attraction from the soil 
under certain conditions of tide. But whatever the 
origin of the salt the result is sufficient to show the 
danger of using a sand containing salt in pointing 
ancient buildings. That itis apt to cause dampness in a 
building is known, but we now see that it will stimulate 
the action of the sulphuric acid in the rain and hasten 
the destruction of the stone. 

Let us now return from this digression and consider 
further the cause of the impregnation of brick or stone 
by salts of lime obtained from the mortar. On giving 
the matter further consideration we are faced with the 
difficulty that this form of decay does not universally 
occur. 

There are miles and miles of streets in Edinburgh 
built with Craigleith and similar sandstones and mortar. 
They are constantly being soaked with rain containing 
sulphuric acid and yet they do not decay. Evidently in 
this case infection from the mortar is not taking place 
or they would have long ago been broken up by sulphate 
of lime crystals. There are miles and miles of brick 
streets in London which are, on the whole, resisting 
decay, many of them far older than the building we 
have been discussing, which lies well outside London, 
For long I puzzled over this problem, and the answer 
was first suggested by a brick building which was 
close to the large brick building we have been con- 
sidering. 

This building was built with a different brick from 
the one used for the large building, and these bricks 
are sound and show no sign of decay, but, on the other 
hand, the mortar is covered with a white efflorescence 
which on examination proved to be sulphate of lime. 

In the next article I shall endeavour to give the 


answer, 
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Bodiam Castle” 


BY NATHANIEL LLOYD 


Lord Curzon’s monograph on Bodiam Castle was 
promised us for so long and allusion made to it so frequent- 
ly by anticipatory paragraphs in the press, that it would 
scarcely have been surprising had the published volume 
proved disappointing, as has so often been the case in 
similar circumstances. ‘That the book more than satis- 
fies expectations is due to two facts—one, the exceptional 
interest of the building itself ; the other, the thorough, 
conscientious and able way in which Lord Curzon has 
handled the subject. Many writers (I might almost say 
most writers) on historic subjects labour under the 
self-imposed handicap of conclusions formed before 
embarking upon their task. In consequence, often uncon- 


be explored—Charters, Court Rolls, Indzntures, Deeds of 
Sale, Mortgages, the Genealogies of Families, Wills of 
Persons ; the county histories that have been compiled 
from these and other materials. Information has some- 
times laboriously to be extracted from the contents of 
private muniment rooms, from personal correspondence, 
from biographies or memoirs, sometimes from family 
traditions.”” Lord Curzon seems himself to have con- 
ducted even the correspondence of research. I have two 
letters in his own handwriting, addressed to me on quite 
a minor point, in which, inter alia, he says :-— 

““T return ‘ Lower,’ whom I have—a painstaking but 
most inaccurate man. [| doubt if there is good authority 
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Bop1aM CASTLE 


North Front and ruins of Barbican, 1915, before purchase by Lord Curzon 


sciously, they gather materials to support such conclu- 
sions and so produce work the value of which necessarily 
suffers from its partiality. Such was not Lord Curzon’s 
method.. He first set to work to gather, sift and weigh 
the evidence and conclusions of other authorities who 
had written about Bodiam Castle. Every reference was 
verified, each inference scrutinised. Then he cast his 
nets widely into waters from which information concerning 
the building and its owners might be drawn and, with 
many new and interesting facts thus brought to light, 
he tested others’ theories and was able to expose many 
fallacies. I quote his own words, page 14: 


“‘ Sources of parochial and county history require to 


* Bodiam Castle, Sussex. An 
Survey by the Marquis Curzon of Kedleston, K.G. 


listorical and Descriptive 





for the 1405, which would have meant that the castle took 
nearly 20 years in building, whereas in those days they 
built huge fortresses in a few months or at most years 
No doubt Bodiam has owed a great deal to petty local 
spoilation, but it is difficult to believe that so complete 
a disappearance of the interior could have taken place 
without some greater and more overt act of violence.’’ 

Such was the thoroughness of the man. 

Page 15. ‘‘ All these sources of information have been 
diligently searched in the preparation of this book.”’ 


Castles may be divided into two classes :— 

1. Ancient residences, composed of the accretions of 
many periods. 

2. Picturesque ruins, of which many and important 
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features have become obliterated or have entirely dis- 
appeared. 

Bodiam, alone, stands substantially unaltered from the 
fourteenth century, when it was built by that predatory 
knight of fortune Sir Edward Dalyngrigge. ‘“‘ It is the 
most perfect and splendid extant example of its style’ and, 
further, ‘‘ it is the first castle built in the Perpendicular 
style, on the very threshold of the Perpendicular epoch.”’ 

Such is the gift Lord Curzon made to the nation, and 
it is its history that he has recorded. 

Amongst many current errors in the history of Bodiam 
Castle, one is effectually exploded—that the castle was 
never occupied. Originally only a surmise, based upon 
no evidence worthy of the name, this idea had almost 
crystallised into fact. However, abundant evidence has 
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BopIAM CASTLE. 


During repair by Lord Curzon. 


been gathered proving that the castle was occupied by 
its owners and by tenants for many generations, even 
far into the seventeenth century. It would have been 
surprising had the conclusion been otherwise. The 
building was convenient—almost luxurious—for its 
times. Every room had a fireplace and a chimney— 
the external treatment of the chimneys is most interesting. 
There were no less than 14 garderobes, or mural latrine 
shoots, which discharged a foot from the bottom of the 
moat. The S.W. tower contained a well, fed by springs. 
There was even a hot air flue from the Bower fireplace 
to warm the room above. A domestic chapel was, of 
course, included, while more than ordinary protection 
was afforded by the situation and by the building itself. 
Though the dampness of the position, scanty window 
areas and inadequate heating make the castle appear to 
modern eyes gloomy, chill and comfortless, it was actually 
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(by comparison with contemporaries) “‘ a highly desirable 
residence ”’ ; and as such it was occupied for nearly three 
hundred years. 

Lord Curzon tells us of the building of the castle, of 
Lewknors, Dalyngrigges, Wardeaux and all who were 
connected with the place; of the “ slighting’”’ or dis- 
mantling of the fortress by the Parliamentarians ; of its 
purchase in 1829 by Mr. Thomas Fuller of Brightling, 
to save it from absolute destruction ; of its later purchase 
and repair by Lord Ashcombe, then Mr. George Cubitt, 
and finally how he himself acquired, explored and 
repaired it, preparatory to handing it over to the nation. 
The speculations which resulted in the discovery, in the 
bed of the moat, of the cills of the original trestle 
bridges are excellent instances of archeological deduc- 
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SouTH-East ANGLE 
The open joints in masonry below Mr. Cubitt’s 


‘waterline repairs ’’ are clearly to be seen 


tion. The principles and methcds adopted in clearing 
away injurious vegetation, repairing foundations and 
the chariness in inserting new work as restoration are 
worthy of study. 

The book’s faults are almost entirely due to the author’s 
death having prevented personal correction of the proofs. 
Had he been able to do so, such blemishes could never 
have occurred as :— 

Carent for carens. 

Lancettée for dancettée. 

Engraved for engrailed. 

60. Hall oriel, for a window flush with outer 
wall. 


Richard for Robert Knollys. 


38. The use of the expressicn “‘ banqueting hall’’ is open 
to serious objection. The mediaeval hall was the nucleus 


Page 16. 
» §9. 


i Wes 
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of the home, originally the only apartment, and it was the 
common room of the whole household, where its occu- 
pants ate and played and slept. It was not constructed 
or intended for any special purpose and the term “ ban- 
queting”’ is misleading. It is doubtful whether the term 
‘banqueting hall” is of any great antiquity, certainly it 
was not current in mediaeval times. It is rather a term 
of modern romanticists. 

140. The plate opposite this page, identified as the 
“ Kitchen,” is actually the Servants’ or Retainers’ Kitchen. 

We are grateful to Lord Curzon for giving us Bodiam ; 
we are doubly grateful to him that he did not give effect 
to the intention that he once had of restoring the interior 
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The necessity for taking action in the 
Rural England is every day becomir 
obvious and more urgent. 

In a recent letter to The Times, the President, 
Mr. Guy Dawber, has directed public attention to the 
irreparable damage that is being done. More recently 
he has called together the presidents of societies and 
representatives of local authorities with a view to 
finding a remedy. Professor Abercrombie’s work is 
an important contribution to the deliberations of this 
body. 

All the causes that have instrumental in 
bringing about this deplorable effervescence of urban 
existence are not easily ascertainable or generally 
understood. On close examination they are found to 
be as deep-seated and as fundamental as the roots of 
the social system from which they emerge. 

Obviously, the dynamic force is the 
direct cause, but, as Professor Abercrombie suggests, 
the static forces ‘ urban development ” and “ rural 
change ” are really the more important. 

Itisnecessary, before prescribingaremedy, to diagnose 
the present condition and to be quite clear as to what 
is really happening. Professor Abercrombie’s expres- 
sion ‘“ ribbon development” is a dramatic one, but 
in point of fact the analogy is not a good one. De- 
velopments are not taking place all along our main roads 
as the expression would suggest. What he describes 
as ‘“‘ radiation’ development is alone what is really 
happening. His “ ribbon ”’ development is, in truth, 
ordinary “ radiation ”’ development in exaggerated and 
extended form. It is most important to realise this, 
and an examination of any of our main roads will prove 
the truth of this assertion. The road from London to 
Birmingham reveals miles and miles of open country 
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*The Preservation of Rural England. The Control of 


Development by the means of Rural Planning. By Professor 
Patrick Abercrombie. (The University Press of 
1926.) 
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as a residence. ‘To have done this would have been a 
grievous error. It would have been equivalent to tamper 
ing with a beautiful and ancient document. Such restora- 
tion could never have been satisfactory, though it might 
have made the ignorant gape and strive to emulate th: 
feat by spoiling other old buildings. The new work would 
certainly have overpowered the old, destroying much 
of its interest, for who can now look upon Bodiam Castle 
standing grim, gaunt and massive, girt about by its 
broad moat, just as it appeared 500 years ago and not 
feel moved in realisation that it is the real thing, which 
stands there entirely unspoiled by the conjectural touch 
of busy restorers. 





of Rural England* 


PROFESSOR S. D. ADSHEAD 





between the outskirts of towns like St. Albans and 
Dunstable, as also do the following roads, all of which 
have been recently traversed with a view to finding out 
what transport is doing :—The Leicester-Nottingham 
road, the Manchester-Blackpool Road, the Chester- 
field-Manchester Road, the London-Canterbury 
London-Basingstoke, and London-Brighton Roads ; 
also the South Coast roads from Dover to Bournemouth. 
An examination of these main roads reveals singularly 
little development between towns, the most insidious 
features being the roads themselves and the petrol 
stations which, like signal boxes, are rapidly being 
fixed at regular intervals, whether in town or country, 
along all main roads. 

In reality, and fortunately, the country is not as vet 
being spoiled, nor are the great majority of our country 
villages. The real trouble is the uncontrolled sporadic 
spread of our towns, in particular, the larger towns, 
but not entirely, for the same destructive agencies are 
at work wherever industry and so-called modern pro- 
gress go hand-in-hand. 

As Professor Abercrombie suggests, the remedies 
are many, but it would be well to emphasise the follow- 
ing : 

(1) A more enlightened administration of the Town 
-lanning Act; 

(2) A clearer perception of what we mean by rural 
industries and village development and reconstruction. 

(3) Land nationalisation in its application to the 
acquisition of scenery and rural areas of peculiar 
character and charm. 

Much more can be done with the Town Planning 
Act, given a feeling for good architecture in its 
administration. Up to the present town planners 
have been concentrating their energies on deciding such 
vexed questions as: the number per acre, the use of 
the area, and the depth of the building line—ali very 
useful and important matters for consideration. But, 
after all, how little these things count with the 
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cultured traveller or even the man in the street if 
the buildings exhibit ugly, vulgar, and deplorable 
irchitecture. 

The President takes the correct view of the situation. 
Good village planning, good town planning, and sterili- 
sation of land may do much to alleviate the situation, 
but without drastic control of the architecture of the 
facades of the cottages and utilitarian buildings that 
align our main roads control of these dynamic and static 
forces will count as nothing. 

What do we see just outside every progressive 
town? Buildings erected of highly artificial and cheap 
materials, experiments by amateurs, houses erected by 
speculative builders, who are too old to appreciate 
anything but the worst that dishgured our towns 
before the war; and, last and perhaps not least, the 
architecture of the self-styled practical people who, 
blind to all zsthetic feeling, love high ceilings, plate- 
glass, bricks that will not discolour, and see nothing 
in the house but labour-saving appliances, endurance 
and sanitation. 

There should be far more control in regard to the 
architecture of street facades. The local authorities, as 
at present constituted, are not qualified to undertake 
this, but, as Professor Abercrombie points out, Ruislip, 
Northwood, Birmingham, Bath, and Oxford have each 
of them set up machinery more or less adequate for 
dealing with this increasingly important aspect of 
town planning. 

As regards the setting up of rural industries and the 
practice of village planning, here we are on dangerous 
ground ; we are touching a drastic change in our rural 
social system. The sugar beet factory or the creamery, 
to say nothing of the more extraneous engineering 
shed, has no counterpart in the rural village of the 
eighteenth century. Instead of crafts and home in- 
dustries we now have factories. ‘The proper place for 
these, if they are to be admitted into the system, is surely 
in well-chosen and restricted areas. ‘They must not 
be allowed to encroach on our priceless peasant system. 
This must be so if we are to preserve Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village, Borrow’s gipsy retreats, or the 
village so graphically described by Sir Walter Scott in 
The Heart of Midlothian when Jeanie Deans travels 
from Edinburgh to London. 

The factory system and mass production has no 
place in agricultural England. Encouragement should 
be given to the smallholder, rather than to agricultural 
syndicates employing a hundred hands, if the old 
method of landowner and tenant farmer is to 
end. Taking the country over, it is not the 
Ministry’s Rural Housing Schemes that have done 
damage to our villages. These are in the main well- 
designed and schemed as groups apart from old 
villages. The rural cottages of Mr. Skipper, of 
Norwich, are an excellent example of what many of 
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our architects can do, as are the cottages for small- 
holders that have been built by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. : , 
Professor Abercrombie’s study of the subject is 
invaluable as giving a brief account of the many 
organisations and authorities engaged in one way or 
another in preventing injury to, and in developing 
rural England. Presumably it is presented as a survey 
of the situation, and as such it is admirable. It yet 
remains to find the remedy. : 


MODERN PLASTERWORK CONSTRUCTION : 
Casting and Fixing : Fibrous, Solid, and Reinforced. 
By George P. Bankart, Author of ‘“‘ The Art of the 
Plasterer, etc., and G. Edward Bankart. 

All architects who take an interest in the craftsmanship 
side of their profession are familiar with Mr. Bankart’s 
work both as a practical plasterer and a writer on his 
special craft. 

The book under consideration—a folio of excellent 
diagrams drawn mainly by Mr. G. Edward Bankart— 
deals with plasterwork as an item in the construction of the 
building. The subjects chosen, however, which include 
drawings of domes, columns, ceilings of various shapes, 
cornices, wall panelling and so forth, are all interesting, 
and, as the author says: ‘‘ Although the matter of 
‘design ’ and details takes second place in these plates, 
which are intended to illustrate construction only, we 
have considered it advisable to give examples of good 
design rather than otherwise. The principle of con- 
struction remains the same in either case.” 

The clear, well-drawn plates are fully described in the 
notes at the beginning of the volume, and much useful 
information is given as to sizes and arrangement of 
battens, and the method of dealing with canvas backings, 
which should be helpful to anyone setting out plaster 
details. 

The work refers almost entirely to cast fibrous plaster. 
Perhaps one of these days Mr. Bankart will give us a 
little treatise on wet plaster and its finishings. For 
those of us who do not like the hard mechanical finish 
of ordinary modern plasterwork there is a good deal to 
be learnt in this respect. 

In his previous book, The Art of the Plasterer, Mr. 
Bankart dealt with the decorative development of plaster 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, and produced 
an admirable record of much of the work in this country. 

These two books on plasterwork cover a great part of 
the field, but Mr. Bankart is apparently already at work 
on a third book on the subject, for he says at the end of 
his preface: ‘“‘ Plaster work design, which is a matter 
of personal expression and degree of ‘taste,’ is being 
dealt with in another series of one hundred working 
drawings which have been prepared by us and which 
are now in the press.” 

We shall look forward with interest to the production 
of this third volume, in which we shall hope to get the 
designs of the craftsman himself unfettered by irksome 
restrictions. 


) 


ARTHUR BartTLetT [F.]. 
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Waterloo Bridge 


The R.I.B.A., in conjunction with the various 


Societies which are represented on the Waterloo Bridge 


Conference, is still actively opposing the destruction of 


Waterloo Bridge, and members may be interested in 
reading the letter printed below, which was sent from 
the Conference to the Prime Minister in January last in 
order to show the grounds upon which Parliament 
might properly take action. In view of the discussion 
of the L.C.C. Money Bill which took place recently in 
the House of Commons, the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, on its own account, reprinted 
this letter and the report which was sent by the Con- 
ference to the County Council in June 1925 and for- 
warded copies to all members of the House. A second 
letter was addressed to the Prime Minister on 1 June. 
COPY OF FIRST LETTER TO THE PRIME 
MINISTER 


15 FJanuary 1926 


Sir,—I beg to approach you about the preservation of 


Waterloo Bridge as chairman of a Conference of the follow- 
ing societies and individuals concerned in the main- 
tenance of this historic monument : 

The Royal Academy of Arts, 

The Roya! Institute of British Architect: 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 

The Town Planning Institute, 

The Architecture Club 

and a group of 17 Civil Engineers 
In February 1925 a deputation urging the preserva- 
tion of the bridge waited on the London County Council 
and was invited to submit considered arguments to show 
that the course advocated was feasible. Further enquiry 
was accordingly held, and a memorial was prepared 
setting out the «esthetic value of the bridge, its historic 
associations and its harmonious relations with the archi- 
tecture of Somerset House. ‘The technical problems of 
conservation were investigated with the greatest care. 
Engineers of acknowledged experience and well versed 
in all the most modern methods of practice satisfied them- 
selves that the bridge, in spite of subsidence seriously 
aggravated by the grouting operations carried out by the 
L.C.C., could be preserved at a moderate cost and with 
the minimum danger to life and limb. In the opinion of 
my Conference our claim that the bridge could be main- 
tained was fully established. We showed, moreover, that 
the alternative of a new six-line bridge was extravagant 
in cost and likely to enhance rather than diminish the 
congestion of traffic, especially if, as forecast, the 
bridge is to carry a double line of tramways 
On 15 December 1925 the subject was discussed by 

the London County Council and our recommendation to 
review the situation was defeated by a substantial majority. 
The matter is one of such national importance that we 
feel justified in appealing to His Majesty’s Government. 
We should not suggest Government intervention on a 
matter solely affecting Municipal affairs, but this is a case 
where national credit is concerned, and where interests 
of the Government and taxpayer are directly involved. 





(a) The State is interested alike as owner of Somerse: 
House and as guardian of the Duchy of Lancaster property 
The injury to Somerset House cannot fail to be gray 
as the dignity of its famous fagade to the Thames—not 
merely respected but enhanced by Rennie’s masterpiece 
will be grievously impaired by a modern structure twic 
the breadth of Waterloo Bridge. In order to protec: 
Somerset House the Treasury has always retained rights 
over the adjacent embankment, and no encroachment 
can be made without the assent of the Government. 

(b) Again the amenity of the two frontages in Welling- 
ton Street and the convenience of those engaged in these 
buildings must be prejudiced by the increased congestion 
which must inevitably occur in this street if a wider bridge 
is built. In its original scheme the L.C.C. proposed to 
carry traffic below the Strand by subway, thus linking 
the bridge with Aldwych. Without some such relief the 
addition of three lines of traffic to the three lines already 
carried by the bridge must produce congestion of traftic 
at the bridge head, and the condition of the Strand will 
not only be serious in itself but will react to the detriment 
of transport for a considerable distance in all directions. 

The L.C.C. resolution of 24 February 1925 laid down 
that the subway should be an integral part of the road 
improvement. No reference was made on 15 December 
to this subway, doubtless for good reasons connected 
with levels and gradients which would not permit the 
passage of omnibuses, double-deck trams or other 
vehicles requiring ample headroom. This raises a fresh 
aspect of the question, and as it appears inevitable that 
so far from diminishing congestion the scheme will now 
increase it, the case against widening Waterloo Bridge is 
emphasised. 

(c) Traffic congestion involves waste of time and money. 
Not only is this new bridge needitess, but it will be 
expensive compared with the cost of strengthening the 
present structure. No proof has hitherto been adduced 
to show that traffic crossing the bridge requires twice the 
space now available. So heavy an outiay is contemplated 
on a new bridge where it is not required that on the one 
hand increased demands will be made upon the Road 
Fund, together with further claims for Government con- 
tributions in lieu of rates, while, on the other hand, 
bridge building in districts where the demand Is insistent 
and generally admitted will be suspended for want of 
funds. ‘The destruction of Waterloo Bridge must there- 
fore postpone far more urgent improvements elsewhere, 
without advantage to London traffic or finance. 

(d) The L.C.C. differs from Municipal authorities 
generally in that it is not a traffic authority. This 
responsibility is vested in the Ministry of Transport (with 
its l'rafic Advisory Committez2) and in the Metropolitan 
Police. ‘Traffic considerations of such magnitude are 
involved, and the ultimate effects of destroying Waterloo 
Bridge will be so far-reaching that we urge the necessity 
of immediate enquiry by the Government into the whole 
question of the London communications with special 
relation to Thames bridges. The L.C.C. not being the 
authority for roads, traffic, police, or waterway, and not 
having control over the city bridges, is not in a position to 
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review the situation in a comprehensive manner. The 
crucial matter in our opinion is the necessity to save 
Waterloo Bridge, to avoid fresh congestion, and to devote 
available funds to pressing needs in other parts of London. 

(e) It is common knowledge that the First Com- 
missioner of Works was prepared to conduct an enquiry 
into the stability of the bridge. Having asked for further 
investigations, my Conference was officially invited by the 
L.C.C. to indicate a suitable tribunal, and we suggested 
that the First Commissioner, as a Minister of the Crown 
and uncommitted on either side of the controversy, would 
be eminently fitted to establish a tribunal at once impar- 
tial and authoritative. To this proposal we received no 
reply. Nor indeed were our arguments, whether 
technical or based on the historic aspect of the case, 
rebutted. We feel that the country is being deprived of a 
precious, indeed of a unique and irreplaceable asset. The 
importance of Waterloo Bridge itself would fully justify 
the intervention of H.M. Office of Works as London is 
lamentably poor in monuments of world-wide fame. 
There are perhaps six or seven which can rank with the 
acknowledged masterpieces of Europe, and London is 
rapidly losing the artistic associations of its great historic 
past. Of Roman London, probably the second largest 
town north of the Alps, nothing remains. Fine buildings, 
such as Newgate, have had to be destroyed ; the Bank of 
England is in process of conversion ; City churches are 
threatened, and the removal of Waterloo Bridge will 
impoverish our country as a whole. Informed foreign 
opinion has expressed its chagrin in no uncertain terms, 
and you are doubtless aware that the Press throughout 
the country, with negligible exceptions, has earnestly 
advocated reconsideration. 

We presume that the Office of Works does not consider 
this a case in which its intervention by means of a Preserva- 
tion Order, under the Ancient Monuments Act, could be 
properly invoked: and on the assumption that the 
Department has considered the case in all its bearings we 
do not feel entitled to press the point. We beg leave, 
however, to urge that apart from scheduling the bridge 
the responsibility of H.M. Ministers cannot be disre- 
garded, for direct public interests are closely concerned, 
while the general interest and credit of the nation are 
likewise at stake. We cannot afford to incur the charge of 
ignorance and vandalism brought against those who make 
no effort to preserve the surviving achievements of our 
national character and distinction. 

On behalf of my Conference I submit that the Govern- 
ment should withho!ld consent to the destruction of 
Waterloo Bridge until further enquiry has been held. 

Should you desire further elucidation of our views, 
members of my Conference will, of course, wait upon 
you, and at a later stage we may express a hope that no 
objection will be taken to the publication of this letter. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) ARTHUR KEEN, 
Chairman of the Conference of Societies 
urging the Preservation of Waterloo Bridge. 
The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, P.C., M.P., 
Prime Minister, 
10 Downing Street, S.W. 
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COPY OF SECOND LETTER TO THE 
PRIME MINISTER. 
1 June 1926. 

Str,—On 15 January I had the honour to submit 
an appeal prepared by various societies, assisted by a 
number of Civil Engineers, asking the Government to 
intervene for the preservation of Waterloo Bridge, and 
at the same time to conduct an immediate enquiry 
into the whole question of London communications, 
with special relation to the Thames bridges. 

While we regret that the House of Commons has 
recently passed the Money Bill authorising the re- 
moval of Waterloo Bridge, we note that Colonel Ashley 
has announced that he is ‘‘ reviewing the question 
of the London bridges as a whole.” The grant 
towards the St. Paul’s Bridge indicated some time 
ago by the Ministry of Transport is accordingly 
in abeyance. 

Four months of valuable time have elapsed since we 
made our suggestion, and the situation has become 
more difficult during the interval. It is stated that 
the river-bed at Waterloo Bridge is undergoing modifi- 
cations, and that the scour is increasing, possibly 
owing to unforeseen causes arising from the temporary 
constructions. Traffic over the new steel bridge is 
only permitted at a foot’s pace. It is generally known 
that Westminster Bridge requires close and constant 
observation. 

The whole question of London bridges is being 
allowed to drift. The matter becomes more urgent 
every day; apart from the historical and zsthetic 
importance of Waterloo Bridge, we wish to emphasise 
certain aspects of the general traffic question. The 
proposal to erect a new bridge at St. Paul’s, the 
southern end of which is only 270 yards distant from 
Southwark Bridge (now remarkable for the paucity 
of its traffic), is unlikely to improve transport facilities 
and in any case gives rise to deep anxiety amongst 
those in charge of the Cathedral fabric. The bridge 
in question would be erected by the City of London, 
within their own area, and paid for mainly by their 
own funds. It has never been suggested that if 
a single authority were responsible for London 
bridges as a whole, such a site could conceivably be 
selected. 

Meanwhile the suggested destruction of Waterloo 
Bridge raises serious traffic problems. Between three 
and four years were required for the removal of 
Vauxhall Bridge. At Waterloo tidal forces are more 
powerful, the curve of the river is more pronounced, 
and the complication of the adjacent steel bridge en- 
hances the difficulties of demolition and replacement. 
The very existence of this new bridge will intensify 
the navigation problem while the old bridge is being 
centred for removal. Had the London County 
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Council accepted our scheme when approached by 
my Conference in February 1925, much of the neces- 
sary strengthening of the old structure would to-day 
be completed. 

One must therefore contemplate a long period for 
demolition, during which the space within the arches 
will be blocked by their timber supports, followed by 
three or perhaps four years needed for reconstruction. 
Throughout this period traffic will be diverted to the 
metal bridge, which with its narrow width, its speed 
limit, and awkward approaches, will be inadequate 
even for its temporary purpose. Westminster Bridge 
cannot carry much more diverted traffic. Lambeth 
Bridge is remote and cannot be completed for several 
years—and London is therefore threatened by a traffic 
congestion which will react upon the whole commer- 
cial life of the capital. 

It appears to my Conference that through prolonged 
delay, and injudicious treatment of Waterloo Bridge, 
the gravity of the situation is daily increasing. No 


effort is being made to protect the foundations of 


Waterloo Bridge from scour pending removal, a course 
of action which is imperative whether demolition or 
preservation be determined. 

My Conference feels justified in approaching you 
at a moment when your time is greatly occupied, owing 
to the large and far-reaching issues involved. A super- 
fluous bridge is projected at St. Paul’s, a valuable 
bridge is to be sacrificed at Waterloo, and at the same 
‘time no steps have been taken to deal with the Charing 
Cross Bridge which is vital to the development of a 
very large area of South London. On behalf of my 
Conference I beg leave to ask that we may be allowed 
to amplify, before the new enquiry, the views broadly 
outlined in this letter. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) 
Chairman of the Conference of the 
following Societies urging the Pre- 
servation of Waterloo Bridge : 

The Royal Academy of Arts, 
The Royal Institute of 
Architects, 


ARTHUR KEEN 


sritish 


The Town Planning Institute, 
The Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, 

The Architecture Club, 
The London Society, and a 
Group of Civil Engineers. 

The Rt. Hon, Stanley Baldwin, M.P., 

Prime Minister, 
10 Downing Street, 5S. W. 
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WATERLOO BRIDGE. 


A memorial to the Prime Minister earnestly pressing 


‘ 


upon him ‘“‘ the need for further inquiry into the whole 
problem of London traffic and bridges before the fate of 
Waterloo Bridge is finally determined,” was prepared in 
connection with the conference of societies interested in 
the preservation of Waterloo Bridge and delivered at 
10 Downing Street. It contained the signatures of 
several hundreds of men (including the President of the 
R.I.B.A. and the President of the Royal Academy) of 
distinction in every branch of life. 

Further signatures will be received by Mr. Arthur 
Keen, V.P., at No. 9 Conduit Street, W. 





A further plea for the preservation of the bridge was 
formulated in a letter to The Times on 7 June by nine 
French architects who have been visiting this country in 
connection withthe meetings of the Franco-British Union 
of Architects which have been held at Canterbury. ‘The 
signatories were :—Messieurs A. Bérard, Armand Bruel, 
M. Chrétien-Lalanne, A. Defrasse, A. Legros, Georges 
Lisch, A. Louvet, J. Remaury and C. Schneider. 

The Conference of Societies urging the preservation 
of Waterloo Bridge desire to suggest to all architects 
that they would best help the efforts which are still 
being made to save Waterloo Bridge as it stands by 
refraining from publishing letters or drawings con- 
taining ideas or suggestions for improvements and 
alterations to the existing structure. 


THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB AT LANSDOWNE 
HOUSE. 

Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge gave an At Home at Lans- 
downe House on 8 June to the Architecture Club, of 
which he is a member. The company, which numbered 
200, was received in the Library by Mr. Selfridge 
and his daughter, Princess Wiasemsky, and the function 
proved to be one of the most successful and enjoyable 
gatherings in the Club’s history. Mr. Selfridge, having 
kindly arranged that all the principal apartments should 
be open, his guests were able to see not only the mag- 
nificent collection of pictures, statuary, illuminated 
manuscripts and other art treasures which the house 
contains, but also to obtain a very good impression of 
the architectural merits of this notable example of Robert 
Adam’s domestic work. There were varying opinions 
about the examples of Adam decoration to be seen, 
some preferring the painted decoration of which the 
drawing-room is an example, while others inclined to 
the plain plaster-work of the great dining-room. ‘There 
was unanimity, however, about the excellent proportions 
of the rooms, which, despite their size, led some of the 
guests to believe that they were smaller than they had 
supposed. It was difficult to realise that the great 
dining-room can seat 100 people comfortably or that a 
dance for 800 can be given in the Sculpture Gallery 
forming the Ball-room, where, by the way, some of the 
company were able to indulge in dancing during part of 
the evening. As an example of a town mansion, suitable 
for entertaining ona large scale, Lansdowne House has the 
great virtue of not seeming too vast for the homelier atmos- 
phere of the ordinary domestic regime. J... B.D. 
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Reviews 


MODERN BUILDING PRACTICE. By William 
Harvey. (The “‘ Little Things that Matter’? Series : 
Vol. II). 80,London 1925, 5s.[ The Architectural Press.] 


Mr. Harvey's small volume has a value greater than its 
bulk would suggest ; it is itself, in fact, one of the “‘ Little 
Things that Matter,” if one may jest with the happily 
chosen title of the series of which it forms the second 
volume. The first chapter indicates his method of 
treatment. He deals with the hackneyed subject of a 
site for a dwelling-house, but adds much to the ordinary 
maxims found in building-construction manuals by draw- 
ing from his own experience. ‘T'hus he shows how the 
builder’s haphazard method of utilising the precious 
“top-spit ”? and garden mould for raising the level of a 
site, instead of heaping it up “‘ for use where directed,” 
though it may save a little labour and money during 
building, later drives the gardener to despair when he 
finds that “‘ infertile subsoil ”’ and brickbats form his new 
flower-beds. ‘Then Mr. Harvey says some very sensible 
things about brick steps and garden paths, most of them 
common knowledge to an architect who has been in 
practice for a few years, but apt to be overlooked by a 
tyro trained to design in the grand manner. Then he 
takes us for a short tour round “‘ the usual offices ”’ of an 
isolated country house, discussing the respective advan- 
tages of earth-closets, septic tanks, cesspools (with or 
without an “‘ accidental ”’ hole at the bottom), and so on, 
offering sound advice as to the position that these neces- 
sary but often unpleasant contrivances should occupy in 
relation to the prevailing wind. His third chapter opens 
with a passage which is surely written from the heart : 
“Until the practice of housewifery is itself established 
upon a firmer and more scientific basis there can never 
be any generally accepted standard of fitness in the 
planning of a dwelling house in respect to the accessibility 
of its household stores. Personal taste and judgment, 
even personal whim, enter into housekeeping, and though 
the housewife is thoroughly efficient in the management of 
certain existing premises, lack of technical training, or of 
imagination or ability to understand a drawing prepared 
in accordance with the rules of orthographic projection, 
may come between her and the arrangement of plan best 
adapted to her needs when the opportunity presents itself 
of building a house to suit her own requirements. 

“A spirit of make-believe in social matters may also 
intervene and induce the client to disguise from the 
architect the real nature of the proposed methods of 
household management.” 

The woman architect, now being produced in vast 
quantities from our colleges and schools of sound learning, 
will doubtless ponder over this solemn indictment. Mr. 
Harvey’s hints on ‘‘ labour-saving devices ”’ confirm our 
opinion that much of the chatter on this topic is inspired 
by interested parties who have some impossible “‘ gadget ”’ 
to sell, and emphasise the regrettable facts that the best 
planned house inevitably entails a good deal of labour and 
that many labour-saving devices, such as lavatory-basins 
in bedrooms, involve considerable initial outlay. 


The remaining chapters—‘‘ Ventilation without 
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Draughts ’ “Keeping out the Weather’; ‘‘ Leaky 
Windows and Doors”; ‘ Reinforcement in General 
Practice ’’—maintain the same common-sense standard. 
The book is well written, enlivened with touches of 
humour, and admirably illustrated by drawings achieving 
their aim with a notable economy of line. In collecting 
these miscellaneous essays within one cover, Mr. Harvey 
makes no attempt to produce another text-book on build- 
ing construction, but rather to supplement such a volume 
with practical hints that more ambitious writers too often 
take for granted. Many a practising architect who has 
fallen into some of the pitfalls against which Mr. Harvey 
here warns him would have welcomed this little book in 
his early years, and architectural students with their eyes 
on the top of the ladder may be reminded that many a 
promising career has been ruined by disregard of these 
numerous and disconcerting “‘ Little Things that Matter.” 

In one thing, the choice of a title, Mr. Harvey has 
perhaps made a slip. ‘“‘ Building Practice ’’ is a term 
commonly used to denote the system of economic rules 
adopted by a builder in the commercial conduct of his 
business, and as such is a recognised subject of instruction 
in schools of building. It is hardly applicable to a 
slender volume of essays on disconnected aspects of 
modern construction. 

MartTIN S. Briccs [F.]. 


THE WEST END OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 
By E. Berresford Chancellor. 40. Lond. 1926. 
£2 2s. [The Architectural Press.] 

Mr. Chancellor is a pleasant cicerone ; his guidance 
avoids the formal ; his book is, as he tells us, a gossip upon 
old streets, and buildings that are in many instances no 
longer with us. Although he naturally deplores the loss 
of many landmarks, he accepts the changes or “‘ improve- 
ments,”’ as inevitable. 

** Improvements ”’ is an official term that may almost, 
at first sight, deserve the lie direct, but the transformations 
which have taken place were doubtless demanded. Still, 
schemes praiseworthy in their conception may ask for 
much forgiveness in the matter of their execution. The 
Charing Cross Road can only be accepted by virtue of its 
old book shops. Yet what an inhospitable spot it offers 
them in contrast to their ancient home in Holywell Street, 
with Wych Street lying behind it, winding its way from 
Clement Danes into Drury Lane. Here were many old 
houses of Tudor time with gabled fronts and floors over- 
hanging the pavement—a type almost extinct. Yet 
Holywell Street and Wych Street had to go, and Clare 
Market too. And with them, although Mr. Chancellor 
spares us the information, went five theatres, the Olympic, 
Globe, Opera Comique, the old Gaiety and the Strand, all 
to make room for Kingsway and its “ Island Site.” 
Theatre-land removed itself to the new Shaftesbury 
Avenue, and the face of the Strand has worn a chastened 
appearance ever since. 

Such atmospheric changes are as disquieting to the old 
Londoner as the local transformations. Yet,instinctively 
pedestrian as he probably is, he is but partially affected 
by these changes, for much that he has cherished remains 
tohim. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Soho Square and Leicester 
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Square are the strategic points between Holborn Bars 
and the west, and the ways that run through them give 
him command of what is still the most varied and interest- 
ing part of London west of the City. Lincoln’s Inn, 
Great Queen Street and Long Acre form, too, a direct 
route happily impassable to buses. 

His steps may take him through many curious ways 
like Foubert’s Place, Rupert Court, Walker’s Court with 
its adjacent fruit market, or Goodwin’s Court, to name 
four of the illustrations, and these have changed but little 
with time. Foubert’s Place leads into that curious 
neighbourhood that lies east of Regent Street, which 
always seems to possess a singular detachment. Carnaby 
Street, West Street and Brewer Street (which might be 
a provincial High Street) with Broad Street, Soho, are 
presided over by those twin campaniles of the St. James 
Electric Power Station, which present so unique a picture 
behind Golden Square when viewed from the Regent 
Palace Hotel. 

There are some spots which, as the author points out, 
will always be associated with old residents, such as Bolt 
Court with Dr. Johnson, and Charles Lamb with the 
Temple, to which might be added Great Russell Street, 
where he lived in touch with his beloved play-houses, 
and where Mary, as he whimsically informs us, could 
watch the prisoners being taken to Bow Street. Rey- 
nolds’s kindly spectacled face greets you in Leicester 
Square, where too, if you are lucky, you may catch a 
glimpse of sweet Angelica Kaufmann. 

In Whitcombe Street, leading down the hill, stands that 
grim bit of brickwork, with its entrance flanked by iron 
bollards, of which R.L.S. made such sinister use in 
The Dynamiters. There are sights, too, in more formal 
‘setting. That of the Foundling Hospital as it groups 
itself at the end of Lamb’s Conduit Street, the east end of 
St. Anne’s, Soho, looking up Church Street, or the 
portico of the Haymarket Theatre closing the vista 
across St. James's Square from St. James’s Street, a 
quarter of a mile off. 

If this notice has kept to the by-ways rather than the 
high-ways, it has been in recognition of an affection that 
Mr. Chancellor does not conceal for London dressed in 
sober habit. Yet he can do her full justice when decked 
for display. Her streets, buildings and monuments that 
have their origin in the Augustan Age of the Regent, are 
described and illustrated by Boys, Shepherd, and other 
contemporary artists, whose handling of such subjects 
has never been excelled 


( | | [F.] 
SKETCHING IN LEAD PENCIL FOR ARCHI- 
TECTS AND OTHERS. By Jasper Salwey, 


A.RJI.B.A. 80. Lond., 1926. [B.T. Batsford.| 7s.6d. 


This new book by Mr. Jasper Salwey follows closely 
upon his other recent and more comprehensive work on 
draughtsmanship in lead pencil. Between the two the 
author draws the distinction that, whereas the larger book 
is meant to cover the full scope of pencil as a drawing 
medium, the smaller volume now issued is concerned only 
with sketching ; drawings rapidly done and limited to 
the recording of essentials as distinguished from laboured 
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and more highly finished pictures. The subject is 
approached by Mr. Salwey essentially from the archi- 
tect’s standpoint, and is, indeed practically confined to 
the drawing of buildings. ‘The equipment necessary, 
the search for and choice of subject, the process to be 
employed for the production of useful and attractive repre- 
sentations of buildings and their features, are set out for 
the guidance of the draughtsman, but the earlierstages of 
training are assumed to be past—for no attempt is made to 
cover the groundwork found, for example, in such works 
as those of J. B. Harding, that, in their painstaking 
basic principles and technical excellence, are still of real 
value. 

The methods that Mr. Salwey advocates have all the 
force to be derived from a large number of his own 
admirable illustrative drawings, of which Nos. 8, 17, 22, 
32, and 37 may be particularly noted. Some fine examples 
by Eden Nesfield, A. E. Newcombe, Kenneth Conant, 
Clark Hutton, Harold Falkner, Frank L. Emanuel, and 
others, are used to show various qualities in drawing to 
which attention is directed. In our opinion Nos. 50 and 
52, by the two last named artists, come as near to perfec- 
tion in style as could be wished for. ‘The author’s aim is 
the representation of facts in building in an attractive form, 
and he does not fail to teach the constructive basis of the 
art—its three dimensional aspect—and its dependence 
on right expression in material being clearly indicated in 
the medium chosen. No reference is made, in this 
volume, to the importance of figure drawing as an aid to 
the architect—to the necessity for study of decorative 
ornament, in detail, if its more general effects in relation 
to buildings are to be suitably rendered—or to principles 
of composition, the lack of an adequate understanding of 
which so often causes an otherwise excellent sketch to fail. 
The claims of a reserved application of colour washes— 
or chalk—to pencil might also have been 
considered, in view of their effectiveness and value in 
reducing labour. For there seems no adequate reason 
for a too rigid adhesion to one medium. 

Nor is the great value of sketching as a stimulus of imagin- 
ation in design referred to—a side of an architect’s work 
the importance of which can hardly be exaggerated. The 
light inventive suggestions for buildings, as well as records 
of those existing, by such men as Bramante, Peruzzi and 
Bernini, are among the most interesting and delightful 
things to be found in the libraries and museums of Europe. 
In their more extravagant expression they lead to the 
phantasies of Piranesi, da Bibiena, Panini, Mauro Tes! 
and others—and the phantasy is, in its character, essenti- 
allyasketch. But Mr. Salwey would doubtless contend 
with a reason that could not be fairly disputed—that these 
omissions are outside the scope of what professes to be 
only a modest work of guidance to the outdoor draughts- 
man. ‘To the latter, at least, this sound and useful guide 
to drawing in lead pencil can be confidently recom- 
mended. And if, as we hope, another edition is one day 
called for, its author may find it not impossible, perhaps, 
to so expand its scope as to embrace more comprehen- 
sively the implications of its title, and thereby enhance 
the value of what is, for its size and price, an admirable 
treatment of a subject of much importance to architects. 


F. R. Hrorys [F.] 


sketches 
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NEW CHAPTERS IN GREEK ART. By Percy Gard- 
ner, D.Litt., F.B.A. 80. [Clarendon Press}. 1926. 
‘Though this book barely mentions architecture from 
start to finish, all things Greek are of interest to the 
architect, and it is w.th a delighted curiosity that we 
follow Professor Gardner’s pleasant guiding about the more 
recently explored alleys of Greek art. We cannot resist 
his reasoning, and we hail a statue at Oxford as one of 
the very few authentic works of Pheidias, and as a real 
portrait of the famed Aspasia. It will perhaps be a sur- 
prise, too, to many architects to find Professor Gardner so 
definitely saying that, little as we know of Pheidias, we 
know that the Parthenon sculptures are not his : that they 
are probably by many different hands—hands, too, of 
skilled masons rather than of sculptors of cult images like 
Pheidias. It is to the sculptors, not the sculptor, of the 
pediments of the Parthenon that payments are recorded in 
an inscription which probably dates from after Pheidias’ 
imprisonment. 

Professor Gardner is particularly illuminating on the 
symbolic figures used to represent Greek cities, and their 
multitudinous successors in Roman days. Wickhoff’s 
claims for the originality of Roman art are soundly 
trounced : all the best pieces of work of Roman date are 
found to be by artists of Hellenistic culture, West or East 
—even the naturalistic carving of the Ara Pacis is paral- 
leled by the pastoral poetry of Theocritus. 

The last Essay is on the scenery of the Greek stage and 
is full of interest, vivid in comparisons with Shakespearian 
settings. He describes the actor, masked, almost motion- 
less in his high buskins ; his height increased by pyramids 
of hair; his bulk and impressiveness by long trailing 
garments : the stage—tfirst a low wooden stage (for he will 
not allow the theory that there was none)—gradually made 
higher and more solid: the background, first a painted 
palace front, later petrified into the stone proscenium of 
the Roman theatres—a change of scene merely indicated 
by prism-shaped periacti, with different symbols on their 
different faces—a goat to show a mountain, a dolphin and 
two wavy lines to represent the sea. Sometimes decora- 
tions were put on the doors to differentiate one play from 
another : but this is the limit of change. Happenings in 
a different place are shown simply enough : a small plat- 
form on wheels is trundled on to the stage, carrying gods 
or corpses. Shakespeare’s ‘* wall’’ and ‘ moonshine ”’ 
are elaborate distractions compared with the simple 
accompaniments of that superb drama which rolled itself 
out hour after hour in the hillside theatres of the Greeks. 

H. C. Huaues [A.] 
ITALIAN GARDENS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By 

Shepherd and Jellicoe. [Ernest Benn, Ltd.] fo. Lond ,1925. 

Writing on gardens has, like sketching in Venice, been 
done so well already that further effort in that direction 
must, if it is to justify itself, be either better or different. 
This book, being possibly better than, and certainly dif- 
ferent from, its predecessors, establishes itself as the last 
word to be said on a popular subject. It has the two 
notable merits of comprehensiveness and accuracy, no 
region having been left unexplored or data accepted at 
second hand, so that one may be fairly certain that the 
examples shown and discussed are the principal gardens 
of Italy and are like this. The book is an authentic contri- 
bution to knowledge. As its subject dictates, the illustra 
tions form its essence, and these, consisting of rendered 
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plans and sections supplemented by line bird’s-eyes and 
by photographs, are n quality and arrang.ment admir- 
able. The fine text, in the main descriptive, touches each 
garden in turn in its imaginative flight. lL. M. €. 


The Library 


Notes BY MEMBERS OF THE LITERATURE COMMITTEE ON 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 

! These Notes are published without prejudice to a further and 

more detailed criticism. } 

ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY. By 
Corrado Ricci. With 350 illustrations. 49. Lond., 1925 
40s. [W. Heinemann, Ltd.] 

There have been many books written and illustrated upon 
Romanesque Architecture, but this is the first which has given 
me a clear distinction between this particular style and Byzan- 
tine art of the same period—in fact, nothing in any of the illus- 
trations can be properly called Byzantine. 

The letterpress is generously filled with plans and sections ; 
these are peculiarly western as compared with those illustrated 
in Early Christian Art, by O. M. Dalton. The press itself is 
more historical than architectural, but it decisively shows a 
clear demarcation between the two styles. 

Going over the illustrations it will be seen how original, 
decoratively complete and suitable are the details to each 
complete mass. Much of the sculpture is absolutely charming 
without that archaic quaintness which is generally associated 
with this period of decoration. 

The brickwork is consistently plain except in a few instances 
where it is patterned, but not moulded, and is a foil to the 
marble string courses, arcades, porches, doorways, etc. 

In the latter, economy of material is always studied, for 
generally surface ornament in separate planes is the rule, not 
deeply cut away cornices and coves ; it is wonderful how these 
separate surfaces can be pieced together to make such beautiful 
objects as the Canopy to the main Altar of St. Nicola at Bari, 
the main portal of SS. Nicolo e Cataldo at Lecee, and the 
facade of the Cathedral of Pisa. A. . 4. 
CHOIX DE GRANDES COMPOSITIONS EXECUTEES. 

By G. Gromort. Deuxiéme Edition. fo. Paris, 1925. 
Ids [4 Vincent et Ci | 

In these democratic days one studies this fine volume with a 
sigh—no more grand compositions, it seems, are possible for 
us ; autocratic government and unlimited means are necessary 
for their production. 

And yet autocracy had not always a free hand, the plans of 
the Acropolis, the Roman Forum and even of Versailles show 
the limitations imposed by the sites and by existing roads and 
buildings, and are the more valuable for our study on that 
account. 

The baths of Caracalla, that ideal classic plan, and the 
Escurial alone are instances of uncontrolled opportunity, unless 
we include Piranesi’s plan of the Campus Martius, which is in 
the main pure fantasy. 

This print, beautifully reproduced, purports to represent 
a fragment of the famous marble plan of ancient Rome and is 
dedicated to Robert Adam. Piranesi in its composition had as 
guides only the scanty ruins visible in his day and the refer- 
ences in the ancient texts, and the result has never been sur- 
passed as an exercise in ideal planning. 

The Escurial is perhaps the finest example of a Renaissance 
plan existing, and the absence of a scale to this plate is unfortu- 
nate—the sombre and magnificent building is an excellent 
indication of the character of Philip IJ, its creator, just as 
Versailles is of that of Louis XIV. It would be too much to 
expect any Frenchman to look to England for examples of 
planning on the grand scale, but surely Hampton Court or 
Blenheim are at least as worthy of inclusion in such a work as 
Potsdam. Cc. £. 3. 
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SICILIA. By Karl | Gr 
[Dr. Benno Filser & Co. 
Augsberg.] 

A series of very beautiful photographs. ‘The book contains 
many new photographs of important sites, shows architecture 
related to its proper setting and gives an impressive panorama 
of the natural and architectural beauties of Sicily. 


ber. 4°. Augsburg. 1924. 14s. 


, Buch-und Kunstverlag. 


H, ¢. B, 
HAMBURGER STAATSBAUTEN. By Fritz Schumacher. 
Vol.2. 4°. Berlin. 1921. £1 10s. [Der Zirkel-Architektur- 
Verlag, G.M.B.H.] 

This is a book on modern German architecture, and is very 
fully illustrated from examples chosen with quite exceptional 
discrimination and taste. ‘The brickwork is excellent, and of 
the interiors it can be said that they are fresh without eccentri- 
city. Schools of Architecture should find this a useful addition 
to their libraries. B. 0. 
L’ARCHITETTURA DEL QUATTROCENTO. 4. 

Venturi. Parte seconda. la 8°Milan. 1924. £1. [Ulrico 
Hoepli. Milan.) 

This is the 8th volume of the author’s monumental Storia 
dell’ Arte Italiana is and illustrated with 744 photographs of 
buildings of this most interesting transitional period. Two 
preliminary chapters are devoted to the Gothic tradition in the 
south and north, and the others to the architecture of the 
Early Renaissance in Emilia, Venetia and Lombardy respec- 


tively. The book is provided with efficient indices. 

LES ANCIENS CHATEAUX DE FRANCE. L’Jle-de- 
France. 8éme série, par H. Soulange-Bodin. fo. Paris. 
rezs. ix. 


LES VIEUX HOTELS DE PARIS. Le Faubourg Saint Ger- 


Tome VI. 16éme série. 


main. F. Vacquier. fo. Paris. 1924. 
LE SE. 

LE STYLE EMPIRE, SERIES 1, 2, par ¥. Vacquier. Série 3 par 
Paul Marmottan. fo. Paris. 1920-25. £3. [Paris. F. 


Contet, 9 Rue de Bagneux.] 

These three books are produced with the thoroughness and 
luxury we are accustomed to expect from French publishers. 
The two first have already been noticed in the JOURNAL and 
do not call for further comment, but attention may be called 
to the Chateau de Suisnes, an example of an older building 
remodelled in the eighteenth century, which will be new to 
most of us—the plan in particular is most remarkable 

Le Style Empire is sui generis, but the examples given will 
suggest motifs which may well be useful in present-day London, 

C7. 8. 
DESSINS DE MICHEL- 
[Braun et Cie. 


CHOIX DE CINQUANTE 
ANGELO... «°.. Paris. 1923. £1 18. 
Paris-Dornach-New York-London.] 

This can certainly be taken as an authoritative discourse 
on the decorations of the Sistine Chapel, especially with regard 
to those by Michael Angelo. 

A very beautiful selection of the principal subjects is illus- 
trated, including a good general view showing the Last Judg- 
ment and several of his marvellously characterful heads, a little 
over half full size. A. E. H. 
KUNSTLER UND WERKSTALL DER SPAGOTHIC. 

By Hans Huth. 

This is. for those who can read German, a very interesting 

book, for it deals with “g position of the craftsmen and the 
Guilds in the late Middle Ages. 

The pen studies of and for triptyches and 
interesting. for they show the care taken in composition and the 
balance of parts in preference to a multitude of repeating 
details. 

The figures introduced are always integral parts of the 
designs, as can be understood by referring to plate 23, where 
the draperies continue the flow of the traceries. A. EB. H. 


reredoses are 


G.B.H. 
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ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW. Vol.57. 1926. 

This is a useful little book of reproductions of contemporary 
work, and will be interesting for future reference if and when 
the present transition stage has evolved into a new style in 
architecture. 

The title is misleading, since about four-fifths of the work js 
not “* Academy Architecture’; a more truly descriptive title 
would be: ‘An Architectural Review, including some 
Academy Architecture ”’ ; or, to reverse the title and sub-title. 
This does not, however, detract from the interest of the bx ok 
to those who are not deceived by the title. hE. YY; 





THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE. 

Since the Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon 
was burnt down on the 6th March, an appeal for funds 
for the building of a new Memorial Theatre at Stratford 
has been made in a !etter published in the press, signed 
by the Prime Minister, Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, Lord 
Oxford, and Mr. Thomas Hardy. 

The following have consented to act as an advisory 
council to the Governors of the Memorial Theatre : Sir 
Charles Holmes, Director of the National Gallery ; Mr. 
Guy Dawber, P.R.I.B.A.; Mr. Reginald McKenna ; Sir 
James Barrie, and Mr. H. Granville Barker. 

Since the inauguration of the fund, donations have been 
sent from all parts of the world, but the amount sub- 
scribed since the fire—22,o00o—seems, in view of the 
universal importance of the memorial, a wholly inadequate 
response, even in so short a time, and not representative 
of the sum ultimately to be dedicated to the building of the 
theatre. 

Donations should be paid in to the account of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Midland Bank, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, 





BODIAM CASTLE. 

A portfolio of drawings of Bodiam Castle, Sussex, has 
been presented to the library by Harold Sands, Esq., 
F.S.A. The plates it contains—which are of double 
elephant size—are founded principally on measured 
drawings made by the late J. Tarvenor Perry in 1864 and 
now in the museum library at South Kensington. ‘The 
originals consist of plans, sections and elevations drawn 
to the scale of 8 feet to the inch, a great number of details 
of doorways, windows, mouldings, etc., drawn to a 
larger scale, anda perspective. Inthe collection presented 
to the library the perspective has been redrawn entirely, 
many of the plates have been rearranged in order to 
secure greater clarity, and a drawing of the south-east 
tower has been added. It is hoped by the donor that 
the unrestricted use of these plates thus secured by the 
Institute will be of value to students and others. 





Messrs. Batsford announce the forthcoming publication 
of a new quarterly Magazine, entitled Old Masters’ 
Drawings, to be edited by K. T. Parker, assisted by 4 
executive comprising Mr. Campbell Dodgson, Mr. A. 
Paul Oppé, Mr. Arthur M. Hind and Mr. A.G.B. iacit, 
and a Consultative Committee, including the names of 
many distinguished foreign art authorities. ‘The annual 
subscription will be a guinea. 
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Discussion on the Annual Report 
g2Np ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 3 MAY 1926. 
MR. ARTHUR KEEN (VICE-PRESIDENT) IN THE CHAIR. 


ir. WILLIAM WOODWARD [F.]: I shall bear in 
mind, Mr. Chairman, the kindly-meant suggestion that 
I may be as brief as possible in my remarks. I think 
this is the 32nd year that I have discussed the Institute’s 
Annual Report, and I wish the meeting to remember that 
the opinions I shall express to-night are those engendered 
in mid-Victorian days and they may not be appreciated 
by some of the younger men. I remember the men and 
their works of those times, amongst others Sydney Smirke, 
Sir James Pennethorne, Sir George Gilbert Scott, C. R. 
Cockerell, Philip Hardwicke, William Burges, and George 
Edmund Street. 

| have made a general résumé of the Report, and I have 
arrived at the conclusion that we are far too much in 
the way of procrastination, and far too much in the 
way of dilettantism. In my opinion, we could dispense 
with three-fourths of the committees, not only of the 
standing committees, but of all the committees, committees 
who now sit year after year, many of them dispensing 
what they consider—and rightly consider from their 
points of view—matters for the benefit of the Royal 
Institute, but there is not sufficient action. 

With regard to the obituary, I am sorry to find that we 
have lost our past-President, Mr. Leonard Stokes, a man 
whom many of us knew, who was full of humour, good 
nature and generosity. In addition, we have lost 8 
honorary members, 23 Fellows, 15 retired members, and 
16 Licentiates. Assessors have been nominated by the 
President on 14 occasions, and 32 have been appointed 
to the position of arbitrators. I have gone through the 
various attendances of the committees and I have no 
doubt there are good reasons why members appointed 
to committees are unable to attend their meetings; some 
are only ex-officio members. The result is that if 
you look through the attendances on the various com- 
mittees you will see many which are known in cricket 
parlance as ‘‘ duck’s eggs.” 

On page 360 we see we have 156 additional Fellows, 
71 Associates, 246 Licentiates. The Report of the Board 
of Education shows that an enormous amount of work has 
been done. Whether it gives practical education to the 
coming architect, I do not know, but I think you will 
agree that the members who attended and contributed to 
that work deserve our warmest thanks. One important 
Report is that of the Art Standing Committee. It says : 
“With reference to the treatment of old buildings, the 
Committee are receiving the assistance of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings in the work of 
revision.”” What assistance they will get from that 
Society I do not know; I think, very little, but that is only 
my opinion. I should like this Institute to consider what 
the Office of Works is doing with reference to our abbeys 
and churches; and as to the alleged destructive effects 
of ivy, I have spent hours in trying to discover in what 
way ivy is injurious to walls, and I have arrived at the 
conclusion that not only is it not injurious, but that the 


tearing away of the ivy by the Office of Works does con- 
siderably more harm than allowing the ivy to grow. 
With regard to St. Paul’s Cathedral, last year I made the 
following observations ; you will find them on page 431 of 
last year’s JOURNAL: “‘ I am sure that every one will agree 
with me that the Times newspaper is to be heartily con- 
gratulated on its magnificent efforts by which St. Paul’s 
Dean and Chapter have obtained a quarter of a million 
of money. I have been trying for three years past to find 
out what is the matter with St. Paul’s. I have visited it 
from top to bottom several times, and I have asked 
to be told where to put my hand on a particular part where 
there is a defect. I say, and I challenge contradiction, 
that St. Paul’s Cathedral to-day is as safe, structurally, as 
it was when Sir Christopher Wren left it.” Since then, by 
the courtesy of the Reparation Board, I was afforded at the 
latter part of 1925 an opportunity of being shown over the 
building by Mr. Mervyn Macartney (the architect to the 
Dean and Chapter), and most courteously he and his 
assistants not only took me over the Cathedral from crypt 
to dome, but answered all the questions which I had 
specifically written down with reference to my views on 
the structure. ‘The result of that visit, and others I had 
made, I embodied in two brochures, one dated 9 January 
1926, the other dated 27 January 1926; and I forwarded 
a copy of each of those brochures to the Times, to the Dean, 
to Canon Alexander, and to Mr. Macartney. I concluded 
with these words : “‘ I can only now reiterate my opinion 
that a great blunder has been committed, and the courage- 
ous and fair way to meet that would be to admit that the 
work required to be done is not so serious as was at first 
anticipated ; that, therefore, the remainder of the fund 
should be expended in the thorough cleaning down and 
making good of the whole of the interior and parts of the 
exterior stone work, including the sculpture, and that the 
unsatisfactory mosaics in the cupola should be substituted 
by bright and beautiful mosaic work ; that all the scaffold- 
ing and hoardings should be cleared away, and that the 
whole Cathedral should be opened for Thanksgiving 
Service on Easter Day, 4 April 1926.”’ If you will take the 
trouble to go from the crypt to the dome and look at the 
Cathedral stone bystone, and watch thesquirting of cement 
grout, you will arrive at a very different opinion from 
that which you appear to have to-night. With reference 
to the House of Commons stone work, I must refer again 
to the Office of Works; and allow me to say this: I do 
not know a single architect of the Office of Works, so it is 
not a personal matter. ‘The stone work is going to decay, 
and I wrote tothe Secretary of this Institute with reference 
to a statement made by Sir Frank Baines before the House 
of Commons on 2 December 1925, which runs as follows : 
** Whether it is essential that we should reproduce it ’’— 
that is, the decoration in the building—‘“‘ in exact replica 
in every case ; would not we be a little harsh in regard to 
certain details ?”’ In view of the fact that the House of 
Commons will not spend a farthing on anything except 
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their own views, I thought Sir Frank Baines might have 
the idea of giving us cast iron crockets and pinnacles. 

wrote to the Secretary of the Institute, and this is the 
reply I got from Mr. MacAlister, dated 31 March 1926: 
‘** Nothing will be done in connection with the reproduction 
of the decoration of the Houses of Parliament by His 
Majesty’s Office of Works until the advice of the Royal 
Fine Art Commission has been obtained.’ ‘That is, so 
far, satisfactory. I now feel certain that we shall not see 
cast iron crockets. On page 373 there is a reference to 
the Library. I should like to know whether or not any- 
thing has been done with the view of protecting our books 
from the risk of fire. So far as I can judge, nothing what- 
ever has been done, but perhaps we may be told to-night. 
Any loss would now be greater because of the excellent 
additions which have been made to the Library. The 
Report is rather satisfactory : ‘‘ Readers in the reference 
library 7,664,’ and although it is 431 less than last year, 
you will agree with me that seven thousand is a very 
substantial number of readers in the reference library. 
Loan of books 6,930, 2,321 more than last year. I think 
you will agree with me that the existence of the Library 
of the R.I.B.A. is fully justified and that it is doing ex- 
cellent work. On page 364 is the question of re-housing 
the Royal Institute in suitable premises that is ““ engaging 
the attention of a strong committee.’’ Whether that 
strength is physical or mental I do not know ; nor why 
‘ strong ’’ should have been inserted in reference to this 
committee and to no other. ‘Then we come to finance, 
on page 383, and the report of the honorary auditors. | 
was an honorary auditor myself years ago, and I got into 
trouble with the then Council, a very different Council 
from the present one. Ithink this Report is a very good 
and excellent one, and it is the result of real work. To- 
night we are presented with a deficit of £691, and in 
the Report the honorary auditors have very properly told 
you how the deficit arises. The total expenditure in 
1925 was £25,277, and the estimated expenditure for 
1926 is £30,113, an excess of £4,836, but we shall now 
have all the new subscriptions coming in from the amalga- 
mation with the Society of Architects. Look at page 
388. Last vear they spent {1,000 on the premises ; 


this will have to be accounted for. They have spent 
£500 more on conferences and general meetings, and 
they have got to explain that. They have spent £600 
more on examinations and prizes, and £1,500 more on 
contributions to allied societies. But look, a little 


are as much 


ps rh ips be 


lower down, at the savings! The sa 
as £600 on non-recurring sums. We 
told what those non-recurring sums are. 

I come to a very pleasant part of my duty. First I 
must deal with the President and the Honor Secretary. 
In Mr. Guy Dawber’s first vear we have had a very 





pleasant time and have formed an excellent idea of him, 
and I think at the end of the year we shall consider 
him as being one of our most successful Presidents, and | 
am sure we stall be satisfied with th crk of Mr. 
Stanlev Hall. 

And that is the end of my sermot I an ry glad you 





have listened so attentively to it Itisa 
get through. I believe that when we g 
order, in two or three vears, the Roval I: 


document to 
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stitute will attain 
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that dignity and that position in the world which it ric};|y 
deserv es. 

Mr. Woodward then referred to tne length of service of 
the senior members of the staff and said many kind thinus 
about the Secretary and its various members. 

Mr. H. P. BURKE DOWNING [F.]: Before deal ing. 
as Vice-Chairman of the Art Committee, with one or 
two matters arising out of the Report of that Commitic« 
I should like to express the hearty congratulations of 
myself and of all my fellow members on that committee, 
in which I am sure the whole meeting will sincerely 
join, to our Chairman, Mr. Walter Tapper, on his election 
as an Associate of the Royal Academy. Architecture 
could not have a more fitting representative in that 
distinguished body. 

There are, I think, few questions for me to answer on 
behalf of the Art Committee. The Report speaks for 
itself of the rather important activities this year of the 
committee during the months to which it relates ; it only 
deals with about half a year. I think members will be 
glad to know that the Art Committee had much to do 
with the successful Exhibitions, the Garden Exhibition 
and others, which have been held in the Institute galleries 
this year. An important p'ece of work is the revision of 
the paper of instructions in relation to the Conservation 
of Ancient Monuments, about which Mr. Woodward 
seemed to feel some trepidation ; but since the Report 
has been issued, the committee has prepared a revised 
draft, and has c-nferred thereon with the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings. The draft which we 
have now practically adopted differs considerably frem 
that of the Society, but it has the support, I think, as to 
the principles and metheds which it lays down, of the 
Society, whose good work we are glad to reccgnise. 

The only other subject of which I would make menticn 
in Mr. Woodward’s speech was his reference to the Houses 
of Parliament. But I understood him to say that was in 
the safe hands of the Fine Art Commission. 

With regard to St. Paul’s, I think that we can feel 
perfect confidence in knowing that we have on that 
Committee Sir Aston Webb, Mr. Macartney and Mr. 
Stanley Peach, and in their hands I think we can safely 
leave St. Paul’s. 

Mr. T. R. MILBURN [F.] : I would like to say a word 
about Mr. Woodward’s address. He refers to the Abbeys 
of Yorkshire, and I should not like it to go out that this 
Institute is not appreciative of the work which the Office 
of Works is doing to the Abbeys of Yorkshire, particularly 
Whitby Abbey and Byiands Abbey, both of which I 
visited lately. The work of restoration there is something 
more than pulling down ivy from old walls. They are not 
restoring, they are upholding. It should not go out that 
we as an Institute are not honouring the work they are 
doing to these old buildings in Yorkshire and in Scotland. 

[ have listened to Mr. Woodward’s remarks with the 
greatest interest, but I think the Institute should appre- 
ciate more fully the work of its various committees ; they 
are not to be lightly dismissed. I am very near being one 
of his ** duck eggs ”’ in the matter of attendance this year ; 
but I have put in a good deal of time with the Practice 
Committee, and I do not know anybody who can know 
more of the hidden work of that committee than | do, 
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part:cularly the work of the sub-committees, whose names 
do not come before the Institute. We cannot speak too 
high!y of the work of the sub-committees and the standing 
committees. 

Mr. HORACE CUBITT [A.]: This meeting gives us 
an opportunity of surveying the position of the Institute, 
and I should like to mention certain facts in connection 
with the Institute which, I am afraid, we cannot say are 
satisfactory. We are apt to think because we have 
recently amalgamated with the Society and that our mem- 
bership is nearly 6,000, that allis well. In my opinion, this 
inclusion of a large number of fresh members into the 
Institute will not do us any good unless in the future we 
get a large proportion of the coming architects into our 
membership. I do not know, and as far as I can make 
out, no committee report tells me, how many men 
the Institute must recruit annually in order to keep its 
membership at its present figure of 6,000. If any of the 
officers or any» committee can tell us that, we shall be 
glad to hear it. Possibly the matter has been gone into. 
On page 370 in the Report of the Board of Education I 
see that the total number of Associates who have obtained 
membership this year is 116, and that is the normal 
system of recruiting for the Institute. It seems to me 
obvious that an annual recruitment of 116 Associates is 
totally insufficient to keep our membership up to its pre- 
sent figure of 6,000. I know Mr. Woodward has just said 
that we have too many committees. In looking through 
the list, it appears to me there is no committee whatever to 
deal with the question of the membership of the Institute. 
You have other committees doing work of more or less 
importance ; you have a Registration Committee, which 
some of us think will plough the sands for the next thirty 
years. It may be thought that the committee that deals 
with membership is the Board of Education. So it does, 
but one can conceive that the Board of Education, in its 
zeal for education, may adversely affect recruitment to the 
Institute, namely, by setting the standard higher than it 
should be. It might be worth while for the Council to 
consider whether they should not have another committee 
—call it, if they like, the Membership Committee—to deal 
regularly, year by year, with the question of membership. 
This Committee would be able to keep its finger on the 
progress of the Institute, and it may be that it would act 
as a useful counterbalance to the zeal, which we all wel- 
come, of the Beard of Education in raising the standard 
of education and entrance to the Institute. We all desire 
a high standard of education for architects, but I suggest 
that that high standard is no good to architecture as a 
profession if half the architects entering the profession do 
not attain it. The policy of the Institute, twenty years 
ago, was to set a high standard and to keep people out 
who did not attain that standard. During the last twenty 
years there have been three instances in which the Insti- 
tute has departed from that : letting Fellows in direct, and 
letting in Licentiates on two separate occasions. This 
has, in effect, stultified the old policy of the Institute. If 
We are going to have a select body of architects, with a 
body of unselected men outside, let us realise it, and then 
we can keep our examinations as they are ;_ but if we are 
trying to get everyone in, we should realise that unless we 
get a big recruitment every year of Associates, we are 
not doing what we think we are doing. It would be worth 
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while—and I put it as a suggestion to the Council—to 
appoint a separate committee to watch over and deal 
with this subject. 

Mr. GILBEE SCOTT [F.] : With regard to what Mr. 
Horace Cubitt has just said in reference to the progress of 
the Institute, I was glad to hear there did not appear to be 
a large number of likely candidates coming forward, for 
the profession is enormously overstocked at present. We 
all appreciate the work which is being done by the Archi- 
tectural Association and the various schools of architecture 
throughout the country, who are concerned in turning out 
good students, but what becomes of them in the future is 
not their business, and apparently they do not ccncern 
themselves about it. It stands to their credit to keep 
their schools full. I strongly advise keeping up the 
standard. It seems that the only way to prevent the 
profession from becoming considerably overstocked, as it 
is at present, is todo our best to press forward registration, 
and then only let in those who are really competent. 

Mr. H.C. BRADSHAW [A.]: In the absence cf the 
Chairman, may I explain that the Board of Architectural 
Education have recently set up a Board of Moderators 
whose duty it is to watch the standard of the Institute 
examinations and to compare the number of candidates 
who pass at each examination with the number normally 
admitted? That is the special duty of the Moderators, 
and in doing it they confer with the Examiners. The 
Institute are well aware of the danger to which Mr. Cubitt 
has referred, and their Board of Architectural Education 
have taken steps to see that the matter shall not be 
overlooked. 

Mr. PERCY L. MARKS [L.]: I think there is one 
point which might be made clear in reference to Mr. 
Woodward’s remarks. He saidifmembers present had had 
the opportunity which he had had of viewing St. Paul’s from 
crypt to roof they would have seen that money had been 
wastefully expended in the so-called reparations. I had 
the opportunity which he said it was so desirable we 
should have. I was a member of the St. Paul’s Watch 
during the War, and we were able to see over the Cathedral 
from crypt to dome, and we could appreciate the vast 
extent of the damage which had accrued, necessitating the 
immediate application of repairs in order to prevent what 
might have been disaster in the not too distant future. 1 
suppose the fact is that so much had been done in the 
matter of repairs that Mr. Woodward, on being shown 
over, Was not able to see the need so strongly. 

Major HARRY BARNES [F.]: I should like to say a 
word, not so much about finance, because Mr. Woodward 
has assured us that in that respect all is well, but upon the 
very important point which has been raised by Mr. Cubitt. 
If we were to put what our desire is almost into a phrase, it 
would be that when men talk about the profession of 
architecture and the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
they should be talking about one and the same thing ; and 
that is not the position to-day. We have got some six 
thousand practising architects inside the Institute. What 
the number of men who are practising architecture is in 
the country, I do not know ; I think probably there are 
some figures in the possession of the Institute which would 
throw light on that point, as also on the other point which 
Mr. Cubitt raised as to the number we should require 
to recruit annually in order to keep our present figure, 
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six thousand, up to strength. There is no doubt that, as 
times change and other things change, so the general policy 
of the Institute has changed, and it can be said, without 
any hesitation whatever, that the policy of the Institute is 
not now to maintain a select elected few, with the great 
bulk of practising architects outside, but, through one 
means and another, to bring at some time—and the sooner 
the better—the whole number of architects practising the 
profession within its membership. We are trying to do 
that in two ways, and anybody who looks at the structure 
of the Institute as it is shaping itself will see that there are 
developing what I hope to see more prominently shown as 
time passes, two great sides ; one represented by the Board 
of Education, whose work is set out at large in this 
voluminous Report, and the importance of whose work 
cannot be too highly estimated, and the work which is 
beginning to be done by the Registration Committee, 
which some of us hope will develop into a Board of 
Registration, charged by the Legislature of this country 
with the admission of men into the architectural profession. 
That is a very great policy, and one does not need to 
extend it outside the compass of these Isles to realise how 
great it is, though the policy of the Institute embraces even 
more than Great Britain, and beyond our Allied Societies 
we have the great Colonial Associations of Architects who 
are linked up with us. This policy does involve us in a 
very great task, in a task which, like all great tasks, is beset 
with some perils, and I think it is clear that the work to 
which the Board of Architectural Education is addressing 
itself is a task not without some peril to the Institute. 
What that Board is doing you know. It is composed of 
men who are not members of this Institute, of men who 
are engaged in the teaching of architecture in the great 
Universities, as well as men who are practising architecture 
as m2mbers of the Institute. I have sometimes felt that 
there is the danger that men getting their degrees in the 
Universities may come to think that those degrees are 
sufficient in themselves, and that it is not necessary to add 
the membership of this Institute. I think the Board of 
Architectural Education will have to watch that peril, and 
see that they do not give any countenance to a belief of that 
kind. I hope, in some way, they will ensure that students 
of architecture who receive the support of the Institute in 
the various schools affiliated to the Universities of this 
country are made to feel that their task is not completed 
by acquiring a degree in the University in which they are 
studying, that their work is not consummated until they 
have arrived at full membership of this Institute. On the 
other hand, the Registration Committee is at work, and 
while to our task has been given a generous length of time 
by Mr. Cubitt—thirty years—I think neither Mr. Butler 
nor I have that expectation of life, and we hope to see our 
task completed within that period. Yet he and Iand Mr. 
Scott, and others doing this work, realise that we are on 
a big thing. The Bill itself is in the hands of the Parlia- 
mentary Draftsmen, and before long it will be presented 
to the Institute for consideration. But the Bill is only the 
beginning. We know that the practice of architecture has 
got such boundary lines that we are in contact—and it may 
be in conflict—with other societies who are interested in 
constructional work: the Surveyors’ Institution, the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, and others ; and we have to 
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find some means of bringing them into agreemen: with 
ourselves and our purpose. I am not without hope that 
we shall be able to do something in that direction, and 
when we have achieved that we shall have gone a long way 
in the direction we are looking, to get into a position which 
will enable us to put a convincing case to Parliament that 
registration is desirable. But, outside the work we may do 
with other institutions, I think we have a great work to 
do inside our own ranks, and inside the area which is 
entirely ours to cover. I mean, we have to complete the 
task of setting up Allied Societies throughout the country, 
At present we have a powerful system of Allied Societies 
covering nearly the whole of Great Britain, but not the 
whole, for we are leaving out a very important part of the 
whole. London is not included in any Allied Society, and 
there are a number of what are called the Home Counties 
with no Allied Society, such as Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 
Essex. That is going to be a very great weakness to us 
in proceeding with a scheme for registration, for this 
reason : An Allied Society is a double source of strength 
to the Institute. First of all, it is a source of strength 
in that it brings the provincial members of the Institute 
into close touch with the headquarters here in London, 
I am not sure it is the most important source of strength ; 
I am not sure an even greater one is not this: that the 
Allied Society is the means by which the Institute is 
enabled to make a liaison between those practising archi- 
tects who are members of the Institute and those practising 
architects who are not members of the Institute. In all 
the provincial Allied Societies you have a great number of 
men—their number is growing less, and I hope it will 
become still less—who are not yet members of the I[nsti- 
tute. Those non-members, when we come to press our 
registration scheme, are much less likely to oppose us and 
more likely to give us support than are non-members of 
the Institute who are not even members of an Allied 
Society. We shall be able to carry registration in the pro- 
vinces much more easily because we have our Allied 
Societies containing non-members of the Institute, than 
we shall be able to carry it in London and the immediate 
counties around London where there are no Allied 
Societies. Therefore I take the opportunity afforded by 
this general meeting to place on record that one of the steps 
we shall have to take, arising out of the registration policy, 
will be to explore the possibilities of complete organisation 
of the whole of this country on the basis of the Allied 
Societies. I feel sure that on the one hand the Board of 
Architectural Education is able to convince the public of 
this country that we, in the Institute here, are concerned 
with architecture as architecture, and are endeavouring to 
establish and maintain the great tradition of architecture 
in this country, irrespective of the interests of practising 
architects. Iam sure that if the Board are able to do that 
on the one hand, and that if we on the other side, who are 
working at this registration business together with the 
Allied Societies, are able to complete the organisation of 
Allied Societies throughout the country and so get into 
closer touch with the non-members of the Institute, if 
these two sides of the Institute’s work are pushed forward 
in a wise and statesmanlike way, we need have no fear 
what will be the future of the Institute, and we may 
look forward in the future to a greater accession of 
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strength even than has taken place during these last 
years. 

“ Major H. C. CORLETTE [F.]: May I say a word 
on one or two points which may have some practical 
bearing ? Major Barnes referred tothe Dominions. We 
are to have, later on, an Exhibition of Dominion and 
Colonial work here, and I would remind you that two 
years ago Australia asked for an Exhibition of English 
work in Australia. I hope that request will not be for- 
gotten, because Australian architects would very much 
enjoy seeing some of the modern and old work in England. 
May I add a word of congratulation to the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education on the work they are doing? Whether 
they are doing it rightly or wrongly in fostering so much 
school work or helping too many men to come into the 
Institute, I cannot say, but I understand they are doing one 
thing which will be much appreciated in the Dominions, 
that is, making an attempt to extend our prizes and scholar- 
ships to the Dominions, so that men, in their schools, or 
in places where they have no schools, may compete for the 
historic prizes that we give here. We are developing a 
Maintenance Scholarship scheme in this country. We 
are giving about six scholarships this year, and I should 
like to make a suggestion to the Council and the Board of 
Architectural Education that they should do what they 
can to extend to the Dominions the facilities for these 
scholarships. 

There is another point. We have many committees, 
and they are doing most important work, but they are 
disturbing the work of the Library to a large extent. I 
suppose it means we want new premises; but if we could 
do anything to enable the work of the Library to be carried 
on with less disturbance, it would be a great thing, and 
would prevent the quality of the work being interfered 
with. 

I do not see any reference in the Report to the JOURNAL, 
but it is my opinion, and the opinion of many outside 
the Institute, that it is one of the most important, if 
not the most important, of the architectural journals of the 
world. Ithink that in future reports we might have some 
reference to it. In it some extraordinarily valuable 
papers have appeared from year to year. A year or two 
ago amember of the Institute wrote when I was Chairman 
of the Literature Standing Committee suggesting that 
special papers might be reprinted from time to time. We 
considered it. I think it is such an important suggestion, 
and might be of such great value to the members, that 
the matter might well receive further consideration. 

Mr. J. E. FRANCK [F.]: I should like to emphasise 
one point in the Science Standing Committee’s Report, 
and that is that in the Library is a list, or an information 
bureau, which has been supplied by the Department of 
Scientific Building Research. In that bureau is a short 
digest of all the work that has been carried out on any 
architectural problem in every civilised country in the 
world, and if you go there and look it up and you want 
further information on any matter, you have only to note 
the number placed against that short synopsis and send it 
to Dr. Stradling, and you can have a full report of every- 
thing that has been done in the matter of research work on 
that problem, ranging from the destructive work of beetles 
or ants to the results of earthquakes. 
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There is another point, which I would bring to Mr. 
Woodward’s notice, while thanking him for his excellent 
letter to The Times on the Houses of Parliament. He 
speaks of cast-iron crockets. I understand the Office of 
Works are going to do almost as bad a thing, and that is 
replace much of the stonework with Forest of Dean stone. 

The CHAIRMAN: I shall not review everything 
which has been said on the Report, but there are one or 
two observations I would like to make. 

I was very glad Mr. Burke Downing made reference to 
Mr. Walter Tapper, who has been Chairman of the Art 
Standing Committee for some time. I will not say I was 
expecting he would be admitted to the Academy, but 
when he was elected to it I was able to write to him and 
tell him, honestly and sincerely, that, thinking about the 
matter, I could think of nobody to whom such an honour 
as admission to the Academy might more properly come 
than to himself ; and I congratulate him most cordially on 
the honour which has been accorded to him. 

Mr. Milburn made some reference to the Yorkshire 
Abbeys. I have had my share in passing criticism on the 
Office of Works when I thought they were going beyond 
reason, but as regards what they have done in looking after 
our ancient abbeys, I have nothing but praise for them. 
I had the opportunity, last year, of seeing the work done 
at Whitby Abbey, and I could only admire extremely the 
valuable, careful and capable work which was being done 
there, and I have seen the same thing in some of the 
abbeys in Scotland and in other places in England, and I 
am satisfied that these ancient buildings are in good hands 
in being entrusted to his Majesty’s Office of Works. 

Mr. Cubitt made some useful remarks about the ques- 
tion of the maintenance of the numbers of the Institute. 
In that connection it must not be forgotten that while we 
have only about 6,000 members of the Institute, we are in 
touch with very many more who are not actually our 
members, but they are members of the Allied Societies, 
and through our Allied Societies we are in intimate touch, 
Mr. MacAlister tells me, with approximately 3,000 more. 
Many of them are inthe Dominions. But in one way and 
another we are in active touch with many architects 
beyond those who are our members. The question of 
maintaining the numbers is one which is engaging the 
attention of the Board of Architectural Education. 

I was extremely interested in what Mr. Franck told us 
about the Index which is kept on the subject of most 
matters of scientific research, and the ease with which 
people can get information on the subjects by applying at 
the Library. The same thing might be applied in other 
directions besides scientific matters, on which infor- 
mation might be of the greatest value to members. 

The matters Major Corlette called attention to are well 
worthy of attention: an Australian Exhibition, if it can be 
brought about, and maintenance scholarships. We are 
getting these latter going, and they should be very valuable 
to students. 

I have only to put to you now the resolution. 

Carried. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the honorary 
auditors, Mr. A. Harold Goslett and Mr. F. J. Toop, 
who were reappointed to serve in the same office for the 
ensuing year. 
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REGULATIONS FOR STEEL-FRAMED BUILD 
INGS 


The Council have directed that the following report of 


the London Building Acts Committee of the R.I.B.A. be 
published in the JouRNAL for the information of members : 


REPORT BY THE LONDON BUILDING AcTs COMMITTEE OF 
THE Roya INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS WITH 
RESPECT TO THE CONSTRUCTION IN LONDON OF BUILD- 
INGS WITH A SKELETON FRAMEWORK OF IRON AND 
STEEL. 

The use of this new form of construction was first regu- 
larised by provisions in the London County Council 
(General Powers) Act, 1909. 

These provisions are amendments of the main Building 
Act of London known as the London Building Act 1894. 

They may apply to any alteration or addition to an old 
building as well as to new buildings 

The application of the Act is entirely permissive. An 
architect is not compelled to adopt these provisions. He 
may still construct his buildings in accordance with the 
provisions of the 1894 Act. 

This latter Act controls comparatively little of the inter- 
nal construction of buildings. The principal control is in 
respect of external and party walls. The rules for these pro- 
vide for the construction of solid brick or stone walls with 
a diminishing section and footings, with the object that the 
walls shall be self-supporting. ‘This Act also does not 
prevent an architect using, if he desires, stanchions, 
columns, girders, etc., to assist in carrying loads. 

The 1909 Act, on the other hand, provides for a skeleton 
framework which must extend to every part of a building, 
and which, with the party walls, must carry the whole load 
of the floors, roof, etc. The walls between each floor level 
must be independently supported on girders. 

In order to diminish the risk of a general collapse of 
buildings constructed in this way in the event of a fire on a 
lower floor, every part of the skeleton framework must be 
protected with an incombustible casing. 

Obviously there is no necessity in this form of construc- 
tion for the whole of the walls to be of diminishing thick- 
ness. The result is that the panels of brickwork between 


1 


the framework often need not be more than 9 inches thick. 


Consequently the height of buildings in this form of con- 
struction would not be limited by the crushing strength 
of the brickwork or stonework in the lower part of the 
walls, but would be limited only by the strength of the 
metal framework. This form of construction provides the 


only practical method where exceptionally high buildings 
are concerned. 

The 1909 Act demands that in the case of a new building 
to which an architect wishes to save the cost of 1894 Act 
walis every part of the building, from foundation to roof, 
mework with 





must have metal framework. ‘This fra 
ordinary party walls, where they occur, must 
part of the load of the structure. sricl 
permitted for carrying any part of the loads 

In the case of new buildings with comparatively small 
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pillars are not 


frontages the cost of fire-resisting floors, stairs, etc., and 
complete metal framework, and incombustible casing 
bears no adequate relation to the small concession of a 


reduced thickness of external walls. 











In any amendment of the 1909 Act endeavour should be 
made to secure the insertion of a clause giving an architect 
liberty to adopt the Act for any part of a new building, 
This is reasonable, seeing that an old building may. for 
instance, be refronted as a metal frame structure and 


nothing further need be done to the other parts of the 
building. 

It is true that the architect may apply to the London 
County Council in the matter, but it is just one of the 


cases which should be definitely allowed by legislatior 

Careful consideration has been given to the details of the 
1909 Act, and the opinions of eminent practising engineers 
have been obtained by various members. From these it is 
seen that there is a very general view that these details are 
too stringent, tend to unnecessary expense, and should be 
amended. 


The following are the Committee’s conclusions : 


(1) That the 1909 Act should be so amended that in the 
erection of a new building any unit may be constructed 
in accordance with that Act, with due regard to lateral 
support and the prevention of fire, although other parts of 
the building are erected under the 1894 Act. 

(2) That where a building is entirely constructed under 
the 1g09 Act there should be further substantial advan- 
tages in view of its fire-resisting character. These should 
be in the following directions :— 

(a) One or more storeys may be considered, subject 
to suitable conditions, as a separate cell for cubical 
extent calculations. Automatic sprinklers should not 
be obligatory in cases of excess cubical contents. 

(b) Fire escape requirements to be modified in view 
of the fact that the building is throughout of fire- 
resisting construction. 

(c) Where the building is a public building and is 
constructed as a metal frame building throughout this 
should satisfy the requirements of Sections 78 and 79 
of the 1894 Act. 

(3) Further detail amendments of the 1909 Act should 
be made as follows : 


(a) Allowance should be made for support given to 
beams and stanchions when encased with concrete 

(6) Turned bolts to be equal to rivets in shear stress 
provided the threads do not appear in the thicknesses 
bolted together. Burring over the tops of bolts should 
be prohibited. 

(c) Panels in external walls to be allowed if they 
follow the reinforced concrete regulations. 

(d) Where shafts of columns are machined square 
and rest directly upon basis, gusset pieces should not 
be required except where necessary to distribute the 
load in an adequate manner. 

(e) The requirements of coating metal work to be 
revised. In external walls additional precautions are 
required owing to the practical difficulty of avoiding 
spaces behind encased stonework, etc., and the 
natural liability of damp penetrating from the outside 
to attack the metal work inside. 

( f ) Wind pressure to be only calculated where there 
is exceptional exposure, but all buildings with storeys 
less than 20 feet high and a definite ratio of height to 
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depth to be considered to have sufficient inertia to 
withstand wind pressure. 

(g) The working stresses in steel to be raised. A 
factor of safety of three instead of four to be adopted 
provided the steel complies with the British Engineer- 
ing Association’s Standards. 

(h) Bearing stress in concrete in foundations to be 
raised, and reinforced concrete rules to be followed. 

(7) Revised rules should be laid down for the bear- 
ing power of soils. 

(j) The appeal from the District Surveyor’s decision 
to be to arbitration by a single arbitrator. 

(k) The definition of ‘‘ Fixed, etc., ends ”’ to stan- 
chions to be revised, and guidance to be given for cal- 
culatingeccentricloading practically onthe assumption 
that where stanchions are continuous through several 
storeys the intermediate ones may be considered as 
fixed top and bottom. Eccentric loading to be eli- 
minated where the girders are adequately secured in 
all directions to a stanchion. 

(1) Super loads require to be simplified and revised. 
The following are suggested :— 

Domestic } 

Asylums >} 56 lb. per foot super. 
Offices J 

Shops 

Art Galleries > 112 lb. per foot super. 
Ball Rooms J 

Warehouses, according to user, but not less than 112 Ib. 
per foot super. 

Improvements in the manufacture of cement, including 
the new quick setting cements, should be allowed for. 
In the case of brickwork we recommend 1 to 6 as the pro- 
portion for cement and sand and the allowances of 
safe loads on brickwork should be increased. 





LAW OF PROPERTY ACT, 1925. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. have directed that the 
following observations by Mr. J. Douglas Scott, Chairman 
of the Practice Standing Committee, upon the Law of 
Property Act, 1925, should be published in the JoURNAL 
for the information of members : 

Law OF PROPERTY ACT, 1925. 

This Act deals mainly with the consolidation of exist- 
ing enactments relating to conveyances and other legal 
instruments creating interests in property ; the following 
sections are the most important ones affecting the practice 
of Architects and Surveyors : 

Section 38. Party Structures —The right of partition 
under the old Act of Henry VIII. is repealed and re- 
enacted in a modified form whereby a tenant in common 
of a party wall, in case of dispute, may apply to the Courts 
for an order to sever it vertically as between the respective 
owners whilst giving them mutual rights of support 
and user over the rest of the structure. The Court 
may make such order as it thinks fit. 

Note.—It is assumed that in London any such order 
must be subject to the London Building Act, 1894. 

(Mayfair Property Co. v. Johnson, 1894.) 

Section 84. Power to Modify Restrictive Covenants.— 
Power is given to ‘‘ The Authority ” defined as one or 
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more of the Official Arbitrators appointed under the 
Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Compensation) 
Act, 1919, to discharge or modify restrictive covenants 
affecting freehold land or the buildings thereon where, 
by reason of changes in the character of the property 
or the neighbourhood or other material circumstances, 
the restriction ought to be deemed obsolete or would 
impede the reasonable user of the land or where by the 
acts of omissions of those entitled to the benefit of the 
restriction they may have agreed expressly or by implica- 
tion to the discharge or modification of the restriction. 
Compensation may be awarded to any person suffering 
loss in consequence of the order. 

Section 101. Powers of Mortgagee.—(ii) Gives power 
to a mortgagee, where the mortgage is made by deed, 
to insure and keep insured against loss or damage by 
fire the property mortgaged and makes the premiums 
so paid a charge in addition to the mortgage money 
with the same priority and with interest at the same rate. 

Section 108.—(i) Defines the amount of such fire insur- 
ance as not to exceed the amount specified in the deed or if 
no amount is mentioned two-thirds of the amount required 
to restore the property insured in the case of total loss. 

(3 and 4). Provision is also made for the application 
of such insurance money either in making good the loss 
or damage or towards the discharge of the mortgage 
money at the option of the mortgagee. 

Note.—Under the usual policies containing the average 
clause it would be necessary under (i) for the mortgager 
to insure himself for the remaining one-third, and he 
would be well advised to insure the Architects’ and 
Surveyors’ fees in addition. 

Section 146. Restriction on and Relief Against For- 
feiture of Leases—(1) A right of re-entry or forfeiture 
under any proviso in a lease for a breach of any covenant 
shall not be enforceable unless the lessor serves a notice 
on the lessee— 








(a) Specifying the particular breach, and 

(6) if capable of remedy, requiring its remedy, 
and 

(c) in any case 
compensation, 


requiring the lessee to make 


(2) Where a lessor is proceeding to enforce such a right 
the lessee may apply to the Court for relief, who will 
decide each case on its merits. 

(3) A lessor shall be entitled to recover as a debt due 
to him from the lessee, in addition to damages, the 
reasonable costs and expenses in the employment of a 
Solicitor and Surveyor in reference to any breach giving 
rise to a right of re-entry or forfeiture which at the 
request of the lessee is waived by the lessor. 

Section 147. Relief Against Notice to Effect Decorative 
Repairs.—(1) A lessee after notice to effect decorative 
repairs may apply to the Court for relief and if the Court 
is satisfied that the notice is unreasonable, having regard 
to all the circumstances of the case and particularly 
the length of the unexpired term of the lease, it may wholly 
or partially relieve the lessee from liability for such 
repairs. 

(2) But this does not apply— 

i. When the liability arises 


under an express 
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covenant to put the property in a decorative repair 
and it has never been done. 

ii. Where the work is necessary to put and keep 
the property in a sanitary condition or for the main- 
tenance or preservation of the structure. 

iii. To any statutory liability to keep a house 
reasonably fit for human habitation. 

iv. To any covenant to yield up the premises in a 
specified state of repair at the end of the term. 

J. DouGLas Scott. 
February 1926. 


Legal 


KinG’s BeNcH DIVISION. 


BANKS v. VAILE BROS. 
26 APRIL 1926. 


Judgment by Mr. Fustice Roche. 


His Lordship said that the plaintiff was suing for remu- 
neration forwork in connectionwitha scheme contemplated 
by defendants for development of land at Beckenham. 
Defendants, who were motor garage proprietors, were 
minded to use this corner site for erecting premises for 
themselves and for other purposes. It was common 
ground that they employed plaintiff as their architect. 
The scheme proceeded a long way, consent of the Council 
had been obtained, and certain tenders had been asked 
for and obtained. The defendants then found the 
scheme was too extensive for them, and they said they 
would abandon it. They did abandon it so far as the 
employment of the plaintiff was concerned, and what 
they did was to get some other architect to carry out a 
reduced scheme for a sum just under £3,500. The 
decision of the whole case turned on this point. Defen- 
dants’ case was that they employed plaintiff on the terms 
that he should produce a scheme which should cost 
£3,000 and no more, and that his appointment was 
limited to that stipulation. "The onus was on defendants 
to satisfy his Lordship on that point, and they had 
entirely failed to do so. He was satisfied that plaintiff 
was employed as architect, that he did a large amount of 
work, that the scheme was abandoned, and that where 
a scheme was abandoned there was a well-settled custom 
between building owners and architects that the ordinary 
charge should be two-thirds of what would be charged 
if the scheme had not been abandoned. It was common 
ground that the terms of the remuneration were 6 per 
cent. as an overriding and inclusive percentage. ‘The 
scheme was carried out for £3,474, and upon this plaintiff 
was entitled to a sum of £139. He was satisfied that 
nothing was said at first interview between the parties 
as to the limit of £3,000 to which defendants intended to 
commit themselves or as to limiting plaintiff's employ- 
ment in this manner. It was admitted that it was im- 
possible to carry out a scheme such as was contemplated 
by defendants for anything like £3,000. The facts spoke 
for themselves, and the reduced scheme which was carried 


out cost £3,400. It was inconceivable that plaintiff 


would have consented to do any work on lines which he 
knew would be bound to lead to failure. 


The {£3,000 was 
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mentioned as a matter of expectation when the first 
tenders were in, and it was found how costly the matter 
was. ‘The defendants were within their rights in termj- 
nating plaintiff’s employment, but they cannot refuse to 
pay him under the two-thirds rule. The counter-claim 
by defendants had been abandoned, and would be dis- 
missed. ‘There would be judgment for plaintiff for / 139, 
with costs. , 


Architects’ Benevolent Society 


The seventy-fifth Annual General Meeting of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society was held in the rooms of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects on Tuesday, 
Ist June, 1926, at 5 p.m. The President, Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, was in the chair. Among those who were 
present were : Mr. Henry Lovegrove, Mr. C. H. Brodie, 
Mr. E. Stanley Hall, Mr. A. H. Moberly, Mr. Albert E, 
Kingwell, Mr. Arthur Crow, Mr. C. E. Worthington, 
Mr. D. Ivor Lewis, Mr. William Gilbert, Mr. L. E. 
Williamson, Mr. Walter Dewes, Mr. E. B. Lamb, Mr. W. 
Hilton Nash (Honorary Treasurer), Miss E. H. Mann 
(Secretary). 

In the absence of the Honorary Secretary, the Secretary 
read the Annual Report as follows :— 

The Council have the pleasure to submit their seventy- 
sixth Annual Report. Seventy-seven applicants have 
been assisted with grants during the year, of whom thirty- 
one were architects and architects’ assistants ; thirteen 
were orphans, and thirty-three widows. The sum of 
£1,525 has been expended in their relief. £507 10s. has 
been spent in pensions, the pension list having its full 
complement of ten pensioners, with the addition of three 
pensioners who are in receipt of the Dinwiddy Annuities. 
Subscriptions have been received to the amount of 
£1,050 11s. 6d. 

Donations have maintained a high level, and the Council 
have gratefully to record the gift of £1,000 Stock in 
23 per cent. Annuities from Mr. H. S. E. Vanderpant for 
the purpose of founding “The Henry L. Florence 
Annuity,” and £525 from the Society of Architects, who, 
on their dissolution, voted this sum to the Society so that 
it might not be the poorer for lack of the subscription 
which the Society of Architects had given annually in the 
past. Legacies include £100 from the late Mr. James W. 
Kenyon, and £20 in respect of the last instalment of Miss 
Raggett’s legacy of £100. 

Among the larger donations may be mentioned 
£67 os. 5d. from Mr. Arnold Mitchell to compensate for 
the deficit in the Society’s accounts at the end of last year ; 
£25 from Major Halsted Best ; £10 10s. from Mr. Walter 
Dewes, Mr. D. M. Franklin, and the Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland; and £5 5s. from Mr. C. H. 
Brodie, Mr. C. A. Carr, the Nottingham and Derby 
Architectural Society, Mr. H. Goodrham, Mr. H. K. 
Nield, Mr. Digby L. Solomon, and Mr. William Walcot. 

The generosity of donors has enabled the Society to add 
£950 of stock to its investments in the course of the 
year. 
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The Council report that the Insurance Committee has 
held six meetings during the year, and that the scheme 
has been widely advertised among members. Many new 
insurances have been negotiated which, with the renewal 
of policies already effected, have brought in a considerable 
sum to the Society. As, however, it is felt that more 
insurances would ultimately result if the scheme were 
more actively advertised, the Council report that any 
profit on the scheme will be forfeited for the next few 
years, so that if it is found necessary, all that is received 
in commission may be spent in the development of the 
scheme. A suggestion was brought forward early in the 
year that the insuring of buildings in course of erection 
should be worked in conjunction with the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution, the commission to be shared by 
the two benevolent societies, who approved the scheme. 
The scheme was submitted to the London Master 
Builders’ Association, who, however, did not see their 
way to adopt it, and it has been allowed to lapse for the 
present. 

The Council have the pleasure to report that Sir Edwin 
Cooper has consented to act as one of the Trustees of the 
Society in place of the late Mr. Paul Waterhouse. 

The Council have the pleasure to acknowledge their 
great indebtedness to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for the use of office accommodation, and to 
Mr. MacAlister and the staff of the Institute for courteous 
help on all occasions, 

The President, in moving the adoption of the Annual 
Report and Balance Sheet, said :— 

‘ As President it gives me very great pleasure to move 
the adoption of the seventy-sixth Annual Report of the 
Council and to congratulate the Society on the satisfactory 
ending of the year, which opened with a deficit. 

* Like all charitable institutions our great need is money, 
and as most of our income is derived from subscriptions, 
it is therefore very important that they should be main- 
tained at a high level, for although they have been steadily 
increasing, we are still asking for more, as the number of 
applicants every year also becomes larger. 

‘ Last year, you will see by the report, we had something 
over £1,050, but considering the number of practising 
architects in the United Kingdom this does not seem a 
very great sum, and I do hope that many more will 
become subscribers and help to swell our income and so 
enable the Society to increase the scope of its beneficent 
activities, 

This past year we have been very fortunate with 
donations, and we have particularly to thank Mr. H.S. E. 
Vanderpant in connection with the Henry L. Florence 
annuity and the Society of Architects for their donation 
of Five Hundred Guineas. 

“It gives me very great pleasure to mention this, as in 
all the negotiations connected with the winding up of the 
Society and the amalgamation with the Institute they 
have been consistently considerate and generous. 

“Our Insurance scheme is progressing favourably and 
is working slowly but surely towards its end, which is to 
negotiate all the insurances of architects and by this means 
to further the good work of the Society. 

‘This is the first occasion on which I have had the 
honour of taking the chair as President of the Architects’ 
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Benevolent Society, and I hope that if I am spared to do 
so, I shall a year hence find the Society in an even better 
financial position than it is now.” 

The Council for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows :— 

President —E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Vice-President—Thomas Dinwiddy. 

Council—W. Henry White, Maurice E. Webb, E. C. P. 
Monson, Major H. C. Corlette, Edward J. Partridge, 
A. H. Moberly, H. D. Searles-Wood, Osborn C. Hills, 
Arthur Crow, G. H. Fellowes Prynne, Michael Water- 
house, L. S. Sullivan, R. Dircks, E. Stanley Hall (repre- 
senting the Architectural Association), Henry Lovegrove 
(representing the London Society). 

Hon. Treasurer.—W. Hilton Nash. 

Hon. Secretary.—Sir Charles A. Nicholson, Bart., M.A. 





THE INTERNATIONAL BUILDING TRADES’ 
EXHIBITION. 

As a result of the International Building Trades’ 
Exhibition, which was held at Olympia in April, Mr. 
H. Greville Montgomery (Honorary Associate), the 
Director of the Exhibition, has sent a cheque for £150 
through the President to the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society. 





SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 
ELECTION OF NEW PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Dendy Watney has been elected president of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, in succession to Mr. J. D. Wallis, 
whose year of office terminated yesterday. His election 
is the fifth instance of the chair being occupied by the sons 
of former presidents, the others having been Sir John 
Hubert Oakley, Mr. A. L. Ryde, Mr. Leslie R. Vigers, and 
the late Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke. Mr. Watney is 
senior partner of the firm of Daniel Watney and Sons. 
He is surveyor to the Mercers’ Company, and one of the 
three members of the Tribunal of Appeal under the 
London Building Act. 





DUNSTAN’S HOSPITAL. 
WorK OF WAR-BLINDED CRAFTSMEN. 

Captain Ian Fraser, C.B.E., M.P., the Chairman of St. 
Dunstan’s, is sending a letter to all members of the archi- 
tectural profession asking architects to use their influence 
with their clients with a view to their placing orders for cocoa- 
fibre mats with St. Dunstan’s. Captain Fraser points out that 
there are nearly five hundred St. Dunstan’s war-blinded men 
engaged in making cocoa-fibre mats alone, and that it will be 
appreciated that St. Dunstan’s needs to have a very consider- 
able and sustained market for these goods at all times. 

The whole aim and object of St. Dunstan’s work since its 
foundation in 1915 by the late Sir Arthur Pearson has been to 
prove to the war-blinded men that after training he has 
regained his usefulness to the community and his independence 
of charity. It is certain that the interest in, and sympathy with, 
the splendid work which St. Dunstan’s and its war- -blinded 
men are doing will result in a widespread response to Captain 
Fraser’s appeal. That ‘“‘a blinded soldier busy is a blinded 
soldier happy ” is a famous axiom of St. Dunstan’s, and no 


doubt architects will use their influence to obtain orders for 
these gallant war-blinded craftsmen. 
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Obituary 


WILLIAM WATKINS [F.] 

We regret to announce the death recently of Mr. William 
Watkins, of Lincoln, who was elected a Fellow in 1881 and 
became a Retired Fellow in 1918. 

Born at Rushock, near Droitwich, in 1834, Mr. Watkins 

began his professional career at Worcester, where he was an 
articled pupil, and went to Lincoln subsequently to enter the 
office of the late Mr. Goddard, the best known Lincoln archi- 
tect. Mr. Watkins later, at the age of thirty, started in practice 
for himself. 
. Among his many works in Lincoln are the Lincoln Conser- 
vative Club, St. Mark’s Church, the Girls’ High School, the 
Convent School (originally the Lincoln Grammar School), and 
the Lincoln Dispensary. Included in his work in the restoring 
of old buildings may be mentioned that at St. Botolph’s 
Church, St. Mary le Wigford, St. Nicholas Church, and 
especially the Lincoln High Bridge and the old houses standing 
on it. He also designed his own residence, Leyland House, 
and many other private houses. 

He built the gates at Burton Hall, Willoughby Hall, near 
Grantham, the Grantham Town Hall, the Markets and Corn 
Exchange at Doncaster, the Kidderminster Workhouse and 
the Orphanage at Worcester amongst other structures. 

For some considerable time he was architect to the Lincoln 
County Hospital, the operating theatre and Ruston Ward, 
both of which were built from his plans. He took part in the 
restoration of Boultham Hall and North Carlton Hall, and 
built the mausoleum for Lord Monson. 

Mr. Watkins was a recognised authority on the history of 
Lincoln Cathedral, and was, in conjunction with Mr. Francis 
Bond, joint author of a paper published in the JoURNAL on 
the architecture of St. Hugh’s choir, and also sole author of 
another lengthy paper on the architecture of Bishop Grostéte, 
both of which broke fresh ground in elucidating the early 
history of the thickened walls and added high vaults. 

Mr. Watkins was a J.P. and a past-Mayor of Lincoln, and 
took a great interest in the public work of the city 

‘* Perhaps no man of his time,’’ to quote a local paper, ‘‘ has 
left his mark so strongly on the city of his adoption and affection. 
He was a real citizen.” 

See JOURNAL pp. 33-50, 84-97, Vol. 18, 3rd Series 


JOHN CASH [F.] 

Mr. John Cash, who died on 23 April at the age of sixty- 
three, served his articles in Newcastle 

After gaining experience in several offices he became 
Assistant and Manager to the late R. Selden Wornum [F.], a 
post which he relinquished in 1895 when he started practice 
on his own account. He became a Fellow in 1go1. 

Among the works carried out by him are the following : 

Public Libraries at Harlesden and Beverley. 

Public Hall at Horton. 

Children’s Homes and Doctor’s house at Acton. 

The Catherine Gladstone Convalescent Home 

The business premises of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., in London and (in conjunction with Mr. M. S. 
Hack) in Bombay. 

Houses at Littlestone, Chesham, Binfield, &« 

Alterations and additions to Hawarden Castle. 

Library for the late Lord Morley. 

Until quite recently some of his work was usually to be seen 
at the Royal Academy Exhibition. He was equally facile with 
pencil, crayon, pen and water colour, as well as being a skilful 
etcher. 
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For many years he was a Justice of the Peace for Midi «sex 
and took a keen interest in social work and welfare. 
His practice is being carried on by his son, Mr. Herbe:t W., 


Cash, A.R.I.B.A. 


ALEXANDER McWILLIAM [.4.]. 
Mr. McWilliam died at the age of 35 at Edinburgh. 


Since commencing practice on his own account his rks 
included alterations connected with St. Joseph’s Industrial 
School, Tranent, Midlothian; a War memorial in the 


form of a Mortuary Chapel in St. Patrick’s R.C. Church : and 
more recently, in the same building, a Lady Chapel and Sacred 
Heart Chapel. He also showed promise of being an expert 
on town planning and housing, having secured second place 
in the City of Edinburgh Town Planning Scheme, Saughton- 
hall area. 





THE EXAMINATIONS. 
R.I.B.A. PROBLEM IN DESIGN No. LXXXVII. 
Owing to the disorganization caused by the Strike, the 
date for the submission of problem in Design No, 
LXXXVII (a) and (5) has been altered from 30 June to 


17 July 1926. 


REGISTRATION AS PROBATIONER R.I.B.A. 

Special attention is called to the fact that, except in 
very special cases, a Headmaster’s Certificate will not be 
accepted as a qualification for registration as Probationer 
R.I.B.A. after 1 October 1927, and no one will be regis- 
tered as a Probationer unless that person has passed one 
of the recognised examinations in the required subjects. 

A list of the examinations recognised may be obtained 


free at the R.I.B.A. 


Notices 


THE FIFTEENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fifteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1925-26 will be held on Monday, 21 June 1926, 
at 8 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Fourteenth General 
Meeting (Business) held on 14 June 1926; formally 
to admit members attending for the first time since their 
election or transfer. 

To read the following paper: ‘‘ The Work of the late 
Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A.,” by Mr. H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel [F.]. 


EXHIBITION OF COMPETITION DRAWINGS 
FOR BANK OF LIVERPOOL AND MARTINS, LTD. 

An exhibition of the competition drawings for the new 
Head Office buildings of the Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins, Ltd., will be held in the R.I.B.A. Galleries. 

It will be open to the public on Wednesday, 23 June, 
and will remain open till Saturday, 3 July, from 1o a.m. 
to 7 p.m. (Saturday, 5 p.m.). 


R.I.B.A. REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 

Meetings of the R.I.B.A. Registration Committee are 
now being held at No. 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, the premises lately occupied by the Society of 
Architects. All communications in connection with the 
Committee should be addressed to Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler, Secretary to the Registration Committee, at that 
ad iress. 
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THE INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERS. 
Tue PoRTLAND House TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP VALUE 
£300. 

This scholarship is now open to Fellows, Associates 
and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. The final date for entry is Monday, 14 June 1926. 
Full particulars and form of entry can be obtained from 
Captain M. G. Kiddy, Secretary, Institution of Struc- 
tural Engineers, Abbey House, Westminster, S.W.1. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

The attention of members of the R.I.B.A. is specially 
called to the importance of taking every legitimate oppor- 
tunity of enhancing the advertising value of the R.I.B.A. 
JourNAL. An increase in the income derived from such 
advertisements is a help to the financial position of the 
R.I.B.A. and an advantage to all its members. The 
circulation of the JOURNAL is world-wide, and going, as 
it does, to more than 6,000 architects in almost every part 
of the Empire, its potential value as an advertising medium 
is unequalled. 


Competitions 


PROPOSED SAFFRON HILL CEMETERY, 
LEICESTER. 

The Corporation of Leicester invite qualified archi- 
tects to submit plans, designs, and estimates for the 
laying out of the proposed New Cemetery with all neces- 
sary buildings. Assessor, Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.] 
Premiums, £100, £50, and £25. Designs to be sent in 
not later than noon 12 July 1926. Particulars from the 
City Surveyor. Deposit £1. 

BROMSGROVE RURAL DISTRICT HOUSING 
COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published Regu- 
lations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Competi- 
tions. 

BEACH IMPROVEMENT SCHEME, ABERDEEN. 

The Town Council of Aberdeen invite architects to 
submit competitive designs for the proposed buildings to 
be erected at the sea beach, Aberdeen. Assessor, Mr. 
John Keppie [F.], President of the Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland. Designs to be sent in not later 
than 28 June 1926. Conditions may be obtained from 
A. B. Gardner, Director of Housing, Town House, 
Aberdeen. 

COUNCIL OFFICES AND FIRE STATION, 

PURLEY. 
The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 


tects has nominated Mr. P. D. Hepworth, F.R.I.B.A.. as 
Assessor in this competition. 


SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES, CAIRO. 
The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 


COMPETITIONS 
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above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 

MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Milburn, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F.R.I.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 
Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


CoMPETITION FOR THE SELECTION OF A PLAN WITH A 
VIEW TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF A CONFERENCZ HALL 
FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT GENEVA. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 

of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
[Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.1. by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL AT 
VILLERS BRETONNEUX 
The date for the submission of designs in the above 
competition has been further extended from 31 May to 
31 July 1926. 
SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY : 
NEw AND ENLARGED PREMISES. 
The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has nominated Mr. John Keppie, A.R.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessor in this competition. 
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Members’ Column 


PARTNERSHIPS WANTED 


A.R.I.B.A., aged 31 years, desires part 


w to partnership, preferably in or 


since served as Assistant under well-k1 


pul 


lic and all kinds of general builditr 


Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, Lor 


av 


A.R.1.B.A., aged 36 vears, desires part 


riew to partnership, in London Si 


capital available. Is energeti ind 
commence immediately Apply Box 1646 
9 Conduit Street, London, W.1 


a 
of } 


*R.ILB.A. (41), with excellent p 
ingland, desires to purchase a shar 


firm of Architects. Full particulars wil 
Box 1419, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 ¢ 
A.R.I.B.A., aged 32, desires partnersl 
or position with view to partnership 
Reply Box 3297, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A 


W 


x: 
APPOINTMENTS VA 


County Council of Durham: 1 


\pplications are invited for the followit 


1) Assistant Architect. Salary, £55 


(2) Assistant Architect. Salary 


\. 
if 
fool 
Las 


3) Junior Assistants, Two required 

or forms of application apply, 

scap envelope, to the Directo du 

t day for receiving applications, Monday 
APPOINTMENT WANT 


A.R.I.B.A., with small pract 
with another Architect requiring part-tit 


mer 
tor, 


ence 


it of office during absence 
and in charge of, important w ; 
d.- Reply Box 2514, c/o Secretar. 


London, W.1 


PRACTICE FOR SALI 
OR quick disposal at low figu Arohit 


Practice, in West Riding Town yy 


and 
co 


will give general supervision a juil 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit St ti 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Mr. H. B. CrEsSWELL, F.R.I.B.A 


Linc 
Tele 


‘oln’s Inn, to 3 Plowden Buildir 
yhone : Central 1400 
I 


Mr. JAMES M. HoNEYMAN (|A 


on t 
will 
92 I 
and 


A 
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and 


»v John B. Wilson and Sor 

continue to carry on th 

sath Street, Glasgow, under th 

Honeyman. Telephone Doug! 
ACCOMMODATION WANTED 

.R.I.B.A., 44, with small practice s part t 

rn for private office accor 

oceasional Drawi 


Box 3445, c/o Secretar yA 
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OFFIC] 
SSOCIATE offers nominal rent lt 
ccommodation in West-End Ret 
B.A., 9 Conduit Street, Londor 


OFFICE I 
RCHITECT wishes to let furni 
et, Westminster, with 

therein. Long or short 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 


OFFIC! 
.R.1.B.A. wishes to share d 
floor, and situated in Pall Mall 
eply Box 2069, c/o Secretar 
don, W.1 
ROOM TO 
R.1.B.A. has largé unfurnished 


Square. Rent, £60 per annum, 


App 
W.1 


ly Box 4025, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 
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LEASE OF OFFICES. 

\.R.I.B.A. wishes to dispose of lease of three well-lighted « 
etc., just off Victoria Street, Westminster. Rent, £85 per ar 
Premium £50, Rates and Taxes extra.—Apply Box 6291,¢ o¢$ 
tary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

MR. FRANK'S. ROBINSON. 

Mr. FrANK S. Rosinson, L.R.I.B.A., has opened an offi 
20 High Street, Keynsham, Somerset, and will be glad to r 
nanufacturers’ catalogues. 

ASSISTANCE OFFERED. 
ASSOCIATE, whose practice is not vet sufficiently remuner 
ffers assistance to Members. Own office, phone, etc., very r 
able terms.—Hampton, Tonbridge, Kent. 





NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS ASSURANCE 
The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society, 
26 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The contribution for men is ts. 6d. per week, gd. of which is 
payable by the employer, and for women ts. 1d., 7d. of which 
is payable by the emplover. 

ORDINARY BENEFITS (HEALTH INSURANCE). 

Sickness Benefit—Men, after 26 contributions have been 
paid, 9s. weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 153. 
weekly. Women, after 26 contributions have been paid, 7s. 6d. 
weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 12s. weekly. 

Disablement Benefit—-Men and women, 7s. 6d. per week, 
after 104 contributions have been paid. 

Maternity Benefit—4o0s. after 42 contributions have been 
paid. 

ADDITIONAL BENEFITS (HEALTH INSURANCE). 

The recent valuation of the Society’s assets having shown a 
largely increased surplus, the following scheme of additional 
benefits was brought into operation from 6 July 1925 : 


Sickness Benefit—Payable at the increased rates of 22s. per 
week for men, and 19s. for women. 


Disablement Benefit.—Increased to 11s. per week for both men 
and women. 


Maternity Benefit.—Increased to 54s. 


Special Benefits —Grants made to members entitled to “‘ addi- 
tional benefits ”’ for the full or part cost of optical, dental, hos- 
pital, nursing home or convalescent treatment, also for glasses, 
surgical appliances, artificial teeth, etc. Members may choose 
their own dentists, opticians or institutions. 

Forms of application for membership, also pamphlet detailing 
the benefits under the new Pensions Act, may be obtained from 
the undersigned. HERBERT M. Apamson, Secretary. 





Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed. 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 





R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
Dates of Publication 1926: 26th June; 17th July ; 14th 
August ; 18th September; 16th October. 
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